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From the Edinburgh Review. 
Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry of all Nations, thd By 
Authority of the Royal Commission. Fourth 
corrected and improved edition, 15th September, 
1851. London: Spicer Brothers, Wholesale 
Stationers ; W. Clowes & Sons, Printers ; con- 
tractors to the Royal Commission. Price Js. in 
the Building, Hyde Park, or 1s. 3d. at the City 
Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


Tuts volume may be said to bring down the his- 
tory of industrial science from a period indefinitely 
remote to the very eve of its own publication : its 
teachings, like those of biography, are by examples ; 
it addresses itself to all our natural and artificial 
wants. Would you know where the richest ores, the 
costliest jewels, the largest diamonds or the rarest 
gems are to be sought; where the finest flax, wool, 
cotton—where the most useful inventions of every 
kind—the delicate balance that turns at the yy/goth 
of a grain, and the huge cross-beam that plays with 
the Britannia Tube are to be found—you must con- 
sult its pages. You will there learn where the 
choicest specimens of all and each of these—the 
master productions of nature and intellect—were 
assembled on a recent day-—-where produced—where 
fashioned, and by whom. With the impending dis- 
persion of the collection which it chronicles, its curt 
descriptions—though they assume somewhat of the 
elegiac character of the epitaph—lose little of their 
intrinsic value. The bygone activity of the collect- 
ive laboratories, libraries, and workshops of the 
world seems here transmuted into the pages of one 
small quarto volume. 


Quid juvat innumeris impleri scrinia libris ; 
Unus pro cunctis—parvulus esse potest. 


The form of its publication is in character with 
a range of subject so discursive. Published simul- 
taneously in two places—at differing prices, by two 
unhomogeneous and abnormal publishers—it is 
issued ** by authority,’ and furnished by ‘ con- 
tract.” A very Ornithorhynchus paradoxus of lit- 
erature, combining the body of an Encyclopedia 
with the feet of the most ubiquitous of guides. Its 
earlier editions were consulted with the same feel- 
ing of despondency with which one is wont to 
search the rubrics of that kindred sphinx of rail- 
way locomotion—Bradshaw—and in general with 
the like results. 

Into the causes of this inceptive ambiguity, it is 
now needless to enter. The present edition is in 
a great measure free from the peculiarities which 
marked those that preceded it. When, however, 
Dutch contributors promise ‘* iron fire-offices,”’ that 
eventually prove to be fire-proof ‘safes—French 
chemists send mint, ‘ crystallized and peppered,”’ 
or ‘* cherry-cake’’ which, by a mistake of cerise for 
ceruse, turns out to be white lead, or our American 
neighbors promise a ‘‘ horse-power’’ or ** power- 
loom lathe”’— it is not easy for an editor to be at 
once complyin,y and intelligible. Catalogues are 
seldom models of accuracy. The world has been 
amused before now with finding a mathematical 
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work, ‘* De Calculo,”’ and ‘* Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” ranged under the head of ‘* Medical.” 
And, indeed, as, in the opinion of Barante, there 
was nothing about Madame de Genlis natural—ex- 
cept her children—so there seems to be nothing 
half so natural about the volume before us—as its 
blunders. Few, however, who have enjoyed the 
privilege of consulting the original manuscripts, 
could have felt surprise, had the failure been even 
still more glaring. We are all aware of the diffi- 
enlties of correct definition. And it was litle 
pcobable that anticipatory descriptions of probable 
achievements should not partake largely of a spec- 
ulative character. The collective idiosyncrasies 
of eighteen thousand individuals of every class and 
nation will always need indulgence. But could 
access be still had to the original documents, we 
feel perfectly assured that no body of evidence on 
the existing state of education among the produe- 
ing classes—not only of this country, but through- 
out the world—could be obtained, more curious in 
itself or more characteristic of their mental habi- 
tudes, than that supplied by the original ‘ appli- 
cations for space,’’ forwarded by the candidate 
exhibitors. 

The statistics of this volume throw light upon 
the producing capabilities of our great pons es- 
tablishments. oom information supplied by the 
contractors, it would seem, that, although the first 
complete impressions were only attainable at ten 
o'clock on the night preceding the 1st of May, yet 
10,000 copies, properly stitched and bound, were 
duly delivered at the building in Hyde Park on the 
following morning. The two copies presented to 
Her Majesty and the Prince on that occasion had 
been furnished with their rich trappings of mo- 
rocco and gold within six hours. The sale of this 
book, equal, in quantity of matter, to four ordinary 
octavo volumes, and published at less than the 
price of one, has been proportionately large. Up- 
wards of 250,000 copies, about one sixth of the 
estimated number of printed volumes that issued 
from the printing press within the three first cen- 
turies after the discovery of the art of printing, 
have been sold. ‘The quantity of paper thus con- 
sumed amounted to one hundred and five tons, and 
the duty paid thereon to the sum of one thousand 
four hundred and sixty pounds; fifty-two thousand 
pounds’ weight of metal are employed in the type, 
which is kept constantly ‘‘set up,’’ in order to 
make all needful alterations. These figures are so 
large, that we find it difficult to discover any middla 
term to bring the results they indicate home to our 
minds. But it may perhaps assist the imagination 
to reflect that if from any reason, or, indeed, many 
reasons, the whole of the earlier editions had been 
consigned in one vertical column to the bosom of 
the Pacific Ocean, the depth of the latter being 
generally estimated at 6000 feet, the present im- 
proved and correct edition would still form a lonely 
peak, rising to the height of Chimborazo or Coto- 
paxi, exactly 18,000 feet above the Jevel or the 
censure of the ordinary inhabitants of this earth. 

But with these facts befure our eyes, and recol- 
lecting that the average number of volumes in ten 
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of the largest libraries of the world* exceeds but 
by one half the volumes thus pushed into circula- 
tion, we cannot fee] much surprise that this book 
should, like Aaron's rod, have swallowed up the 
whole literary activity of the last twelve months, 
and that the ordinary book trade of the country 
should have been almost altogether suspended. 
Nor should it be forgotten that much of the knowl- 
edge and information—forming the staple of the 
book trade in ordinary times—has been forced into 
new and unaccustomed channels by the necessity 
for its rapid dissemination within the limited period 
of the illustrations remaining accessible. In al- 
most all of our leading political journals, the new 
facts of science and art, dressed up with all the 
attractiveness of news, were related in a form that 
admitted of easy modification in their statement, 
and discussion in their bearing. That this lull is 
but the prelude to animated gales, we feel confident. 
The past few months have been a period of patient 
suspense or critical examination. We have had 
the things themselves before us; a knowledge of 
their qualities must precede any theoretic analysis. 

It is also a most important fact, which seems to 
have been little regarded, that the leading scientific 
minds of Enrope have been hitherto, in a measure, 
bound to silence and secrecy, from being included 
in the lists of the juries. Bat let this seal be once 
removed—let the critical reports of thirty sections, 
and at least one hundred and twenty sub-sections— 
giving the history of what has been, and is, and 
guesses at what ought to be and will be in every 
department of knowledge—and we have little 
doubt that a goodly array of commentaries, theo- 
ries, systems in the old established form of full 
developed tomes—besides all the lighter skirmish- 
ing of pamphlets—will soon make their appearance. 
It is scarcely too much to predict that for every 
three lines in this catalogue (the average length 
of a description) we shall soon see at least one or 
two works issue from the press, either questioning 
or discussing the merits there claimed, or the ab- 
stract principles involved in their statement. The 
wrongs, hardships, and injustice which have been 
thitherto tamely endured, by all whose contribu- 
‘tions have been placed by the jurors in any other 
than the highest category of merit, will find a vent 
when these violations of all truth and reason have 
become known. 

That in the production of the present volume the 
‘contractors performed all their stipulated duties 
with the most praiseworthy exactitude can, we 
think, be hardly questioned; we would even go 
the length of admitting that they have felt some- 
‘thing of the dignity and importance of the occasion, 
and acted with spirit and liberality beyond perhaps 
what the pecuniary results justify ; but we are not 
‘quite sure that the system of contract can be ap- 
plied with anything like safety, and, except under 
the most rigidly controlling influences, to even this 
class of literature. This species ef delegation has 
its advantages, and in the embarrassed state of the 
Exchequer of the Royal Commission at the period 
when the contract was entered into, such a step 
was no doubt both excusable and proper; but the 
extension of the system would have its dangers. 
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* Number of volumes in ‘‘ Bibliothéque du Roi,” 
at Paris, 650,000; Munich, 500,000; Copenhagen, 
400,000; St. Petersburg, 400,000; Berlin, 320,000; 
Vienna, 300,000 ; British Museum, 270,000 ; Dresden, 
260,000; Milan, 200,000 ; Géttingen, 200,000; Bod- 
leian, 160,000 ; Trinity College, Dublin, 100,000. 
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Every step we advance in the secularization of the 
clerkly office opens an inlet to influences dangerous 
to the interests of science. There is a certain de- 
gree of sacerdotal sentiment needed in the bibliopo- 
list function. In the case of America we see 
books treated as mere merchandise ; and the con- 
sequence is, that, though she has sent us whole 
quires of her newspapers, her booksellers have not 
ventured to send a single sample of their mutilated 
manufacture. 

Against the system of contract generally, or its 
universal application to the other departments of 
the enterprise, we have nothing to urge. ‘ It has 
ever been found,’’ says Edmund Burke, ‘* the best 
way to do al] things which are great in the total 
amount, and minute in the component parts, by a 
general contract. By a general contract with a 
person in his own trade, you are sure you shall not 
suffer by want of skill.”” With respect to the 
monopoly of provision for the wants of the body, 
as compared with that for those of the mind, it is, 
perhaps, curious to observe, that their sale should 
both have produced so nearly the same amount. 
The original sum of 3,200/. paid for the privilege 
to print the catalogue added to the royalty of two 
pence on each copy, would amount on 250,000 
copies sold to 5,200/. The sale of the Refreshment 
monopoly produced 5,500/. 

Passing for the present from the catalogue to that 
of which it supplies the argument, it may be, 
perhaps, convenient if we here at once state the 
point of view from which it is our intention to 
treat the present subject. It may be conveniently 
divided into three distinct branches :—the project 
itself; the manner of its realization; its immediate 
effects and its probable influences. 

It is unnecessary for us to dwell at any length 
upon the objects or the views entertained by the 
illustrious personage with whom, by common con- 
sent, the present Exposition has in a great degree 
originated. These have been already sufficiently 
explained in Janguage to which no words of ours 
can lend additional grace or perspicuity. No 
great merit of originality attaches to the design ; 
the only novelty consists in expanding an idea, 
ofien before partially realized, to a Jarger general- 
ization ; the only praise in the unwavering fortitude 
with which, in the face of no ordinary difficulties, 
the original design was successfully worked out. 
And yet there is sometimes as complete a change 
produced by the simple addition of a few new sides 
to a project, as in the transition of the same carbon 
from the rhomboid of the dull graphite to the octo- 
hedron of the diamond—from the brittle substance 
of the lead-pencil, with which we trace the first dim 
outlines of our undeveloped conception, to the ada- 
mant of the brilliant, with which we beautify and 
elucidate light itself. ‘To seize the living scroll of 
human progress, inscribed with every successive 
conquest of man’s intellect, filled with each dis- 
covery in the constructive arts, embellished with 
each plastic grace of figured surface or of moulded 
form, and unroll this before the eyes of men, the 
whole stream of history furnishing its contingent— 
placing Archimedes, Arkwright, Davy, Jacquard, 
Watt, and Stephenson side by side—leaving the 
instructive lessun to be learned that always lies in 
the knowledge and example of great things done ;— 
this is, indeed, no mean design, no infelicitous con- 
ception. It is only by such a cosmical comparison 
of the known agencies of science and art that we 
can gradually rise to a knowledge of the varied 
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gifts and powers of nature, or our own control over 
them ; hereby alune can we hope with Faust. 
° . to see the secret rings, 
Whose grasp the universe engirds: 
May know the force that works in things— 
ot the mere sound that breathes in words. 


As a nation, we cannot claim the distinction of 
having originated this great lever of industrial 
progress; but we have at least given to the world 
the two philosophers, ‘* Bacon’”’ and ‘* Newton,” 
who first lent direction and force to the stream of 
industrial science ; we have been the first, also, to 
give the widest possible base to that watch-tower 
of international progress, which seeks the promo- 
tion of the physical well-being of man, and the 
extinction of the meaner jealousies of commerce. 

Such exhibitions have for the last half century 
been growing into popularity, and may now be said 
to have assumed a place by the side of the congresses 
of diplomacy, the synods of the church, and the ma- 
neuvres and sham-fights of our armies. It is per- 
haps more remarkable that Europe should be in- 
debted to France for the first suggestion of the idea, 
than that the first essay of the inventors in 1797— 
and the last in 1849—should have been each totally 
or in part frustrated by the political turmoil of a 
revolution. In the other countries of Europe the 
census of domestic industrial power, and the census 
of population, have become formal government 
duties and an integral part of their administrative 
system—prescribed with the same distinctness and 
carried out with the same regularity. 

From the following extracts of a circular* issued 
by the present French Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, it will be seen that a plan somewhat 
similar to the present was broached by him previous 
to the last Paris Exposition in 1849. 

** Ata time (said M. Buffet) when my colleagues 
in office and myself are busily engaged in doing all 
we can to give the Exhibition, which opens on the 
Ist of June next, a character of public utility, it 
has occurred to me that it would be interesting to 
the country in general to be made acquainted with 
the degree of advancement towards perfection at- 
tained by our neighbors in those manufactures in 
which we so often come in competition in foreign 
markets. 

** You will, therefore, first give your opinion on 
the abstract principle of exhibiting the productions 
of other countries; and, should you consider the 
experiment ought to be made, to enumerate to me 
officially the articles you consider would be most 
conducive to our interest when displayed in the 
ensuing Exhibition.”” The opinion given seems 
to have been unfavorable and the design abandoned. 

In the history of our own extended scheme we 
recognize two distinct epochs ; its early conduct in 
connexion with the Society of Arts, and its subse- 
quent elaboration and completion under the powers 
of a Royal Commission; in both cases under the 
same president—the Prince Consort. 

The early infancy of the scheme, whilst still 
under the fostering care of the Society of Arts, 
embraces the period from the year 1848, when it 
seems to have been first conceived, down to the 3rd 
of January, 1850, the date of the issue of the Royal 
Commission. The progress made in that interval 
was not inconsiderable, though many of the steps 
then taken were subsequently retraced. This por- 


* Report on the Eleventh French Exposition by M. 
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tion of our narrative may be dismissed in a few 
words, and would perhaps hardly deserve even 
this passing notice, were it not that in one point— 
the character of the stimulant to competition—its 
influence is still felt. The society had resolved on 
moving the world. It had, however, something 
more needful to seek than the mere zov ora, It 
must find its lever. This world-compelling power 
it hoped to discover in the distribution of large 
pecuniary prizes, amounting in the aggregate to 
20,0002. 

For the attainment of its end it relied on the 
joint influence of money and enthusiasm. In 
obtaining the command of the former it seems to 
have been more fortunate than in awakening the 
latter. In a country like this any scheme of mag- 
nitude rarely fails of commanding the needful cap- 
ital for its inception, though it not unfrequently 
languishes from subsequent apathy, or the jarring 
of conflicting interests or political jealousies. After 
casting about for some fitting instrument, the Society 
concluded a provisional agreement with an enter- 
prising capitalist, who, in consideration of the right 
to two thirds of the surplus profits, consented to 
advance the needful sum of 20,000/., and also to 
remove all pecuniary risk from the shoulders of the 
Society. It is impossible to deny that this willing- 
ness on the part of a private individual to undertake 
the risk, as well as his subsequent advances to 
meet the first expenses of the design, gave a con- 
sistence and commercial solidity to the project 
which well entitled him to the sum subsequently 
awarded on the cancelling of his agreement. 

With the issue of the Royal Commission on the 
3rd of January, 1850, the whole scheme assumed 
a totally different complexion. Few, if any, of 
the States of Europe would, we may hazard the 
prediction, have either contributed directly, or un- 
dertaken the expense and management of the trans- 
mission of the contributions of their subjects, had 
the organ of international communication been unin- 
vested with the formal dignity of a state recogni- 
tion. The control of the enterprise now passed, 
at least formally, into new hands, and a partial 
reorganization of the governing body became neces- 
sary. It is a circumstance pregnant with signifi- 
cance far beyond any importance which may attach 
to the exposition of our industrial rivalries, that 
the list of royal commissioners actively engaged 
in the every day labor of the scheme, included the 
men of all parties, the heads of all factions, the 
Cesars, Catos, and Ciceros of the state. We 
should perhaps be less inclined to appreciate the 
significancy of this circumstance, had we not been 
painfully impressed by the very dissimilar code of 
public action visible amongst our French neigh- 
bors. The recent cosmopolite fétes at Paris were 
even less marked by the hospitality of the donors, 
or brusquerie of the military, than in the total void 
occasioned by the absence of every distinguished 
leader unattached to the dominant party. Neither 
at the Hétel de Ville, nor at any of the banquets 
given by the functionaries, was it possible to recog- 
nize the face or name of any other than a political 
partisan of the existing government. Neither M. 
Thiers, nor M. Mole, nor M.Guizot, occupied a 
place at the board round which the amateur Man- 
darin Hesing and the Russian and American Com- 
missioners sat. This circumstance becomes the 
more striking when we recollect that the presiding 
Minister of Commerce, M. Buffet, was the same 
who, on the occasion of the last French Exposition, 
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had endeavored, as before stated, but in vain, to 
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induce his countrymen to assent to a widening of 
the basis of their Exposition, so as to admit of 
other than domestic competition. 

The Royal Commissioners, whilst reserving to 
themselves the right of deciding on all points of 
principle arising out of the complicated questions 
constantly recurring, delegated to the Executive 
Committee, the task of working out the details and 
discharging all the active duties of the administra- 
tion. In this distribution of functions, and the ac- 
quisition of such an executive body, on whom, after 
ail, the due realization of every scheme must 
mainly depend, there seems to have been an amount 
of good fortune and felicitous arrangement as un- 
usual in the constitution of public bodies, as it is in 
keeping with the marvellous prosperity which has 
hitherto, beyond all precedent, waited on this un- 
dertaking. 

We think we shall be strictly within the limits 
of historic truth, if we assert that at the date of 
their installation, the 3d of January, 1851, the 
prospects of the new-born corporation were far 
from dazzling. It is impossible to deny that there 
existed considerable zea], and even much lively 
sympathy, in many quarters. Sixty different 
-—* had been visited by a deputation, despatched 

y the President of the Society of Arts, some time 
previously. Local committees had been here and 
there furmed, and 4200 influential persons had, as 
we are informed, enrolled themselves as promoters 
of the scheme. But, unhappily for the Royal 
Commission, the zeal of their supporters evinced 
itself pretty much in the same way as that of the 
Trish Poor Law guardians for the chief Board, in 
the propounding of the most enigmatical questions ; 
and the sympathy of friends in tedious demonstra- 
tions of the futility, absurdity, and impracticability 
of the scheme. 
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was not seconded by any great local enthusiasm. 
The chief difficulty, it would appear from the re- 
port of the first person despatched upon this mis- 


The design of the Royal Commis- 
sion to organize Jocal committees in every town, | 
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tion to be an absolute donation, or in the nature of 
a guarantee in case of deficiency? Will any ex- 
penses devolve upon local committees or local 
commissioners? if so, how are they to be met? 
Who pays for the carriage? who for superinten- 
dence? who for insurance against fire, water, theft, 
and accident?” 

It was not right nor reasonable to expect money, 
but anything else was at the service of the Com- 
mission. The local committees would, in short, 
aid them in the investigation of their theorems, 
assist them in the solution of their problems, 
would assent to all their axioms, but could not 
listen for a moment on the subject of postulates. 

But if the prospect at home was cheerless and 
discouraging, there was surely little to excite hope 
or kindle enthusiasm in the aspect of affairs abroad. 
The same public journal that contained some mov- 
ing homily addressed to the friends of brotherly 
unity on the blessing of peace, generally contained 
a no less exciting summons from half a dozen 
commanders to arms. ‘The Commission invited 
the governments of the continent to mingle in idyl- 
lic brotherhood, at a time when both the gov- 
erned and governors were engaged in a more ran- 
corous contest from purely national motives than 
| perhaps at any previous period. The very first 
despatch of our minister at Dresden, acknowledging 
the receipt of the communications of the Commis- 
| sion, announced the faet ‘‘ of Prussia having re- 
|fused to take any part in the then forthcoming 
| Exhibition in Leipsic, as not desiring to have any- 
thing to do with a government, like the Saxon, 
which had treated her so badly.” 

On the whole, the period of its first promulga- 
tion was one of general political convulsion, to 
| which the annals of history happily offer but few 
parallels. From the Weser to the Danube, from 
the Belt to the Caspian, preparations for war were 
everywhere making. Denmark, Holstein, Ger- 
many, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, and Italy, 
| bristled with armed men. ‘The half extinct crater 











sion ‘is to find anybody that will listen to you at; of Schleswig Holstein still sent up from time to 
all on the subject.’’ One of the first towns can-| time dense volumesof smoke. And hardly had the 
vassed, Rochdale, refused its codperation in conse-| vivid glare of actual war passed away, when the 
quence “ of the recent defalcations of the savings’! flames burst suddenly forth from out the miniature 
bank of that town, and the consequent depression of | voleano of deeply wronged Hesse-Cassel, scat- 
spirits of the inhabitants.” From Cheltenham) tering its burning embers throughout the length 
came grave doubts ‘‘ whether, as a fashionable! and breadth of the German Fatherland. Prussia 
watering place, it could be regarded as within the, had scarcely dismissed its soldiers, tired with the 
objects of the Royal Commission.” Hereford de-! harassing duties of the internecine campaigns of 
sires to be satisfied on abstract obligations, and,| Dresden and Rastadt, to their homes, when the 
‘* whether it is indispensably necessary that a town | voice of Radowitz, the soldier-orator, issued the 
having a local committee should at least exhibit) hasty summons for all Prussians above the age of 
some one production.”” Manchester would codper-| eighteen years, to fall into rank and prepare to re- 
ate, provided satisfactory answers were returned to| new the old hereditary struggles of the houses of 
twenty-three different questions: ‘* Would the Hohenzollern and Hapsburg. Austria, still reel- 
Royal Commission say how it intended to provide, ing beneath the weight of repeated shocks, seemed 
against two samples of the same or similar articles to have permanently taken to its tents; its capital 
being sent in for exhibition? Where various! provincial cities appeared no longer safe ; and, in- 
towns have exactly the same kind of machines, is| deed, to this day are in a state of siege. France, 
it intended to admit the same from different towns, | after running through every stage of political ex- 


or only one! if so, which? How many local com- | citement, and testing every form of government, 
mittees are deemed desirable? What are the 


‘from monarchy to republicanism, dictatorship, 
powers of the lucal commissioners? Are they to anarchy, Napoleonism, seemed scared and enfee- 
be delegated representatives of the local committees, | bled to inaction. All the seats of European com- 
or to have independent powers? Will local com-| merce had been transformed into camps of armed 
missioners be allowed to be exhibitors!’? Other! men. We had ourselves, indeed, escaped actual 
towns had other scruples: ‘* Would a mode] of the; embroilment; but hopes of alliance blighted, or 
docks and shipping of Liverpool be in accordance | the marked discountenance of ungrateful theories, 


with the objects intended by the Exhibition? What} had not failed to produce strong sentiments of es- 


is the total amount of subscriptions required in the 


trangement amongst even our oldest allies. Then 
judgment of the commissioners! Is the subscrip-| 


|eame the painful incident of the Austrian Field- 
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Marshal, as if to mock the hope of a peaceful meet- 
ing of such jarring elements, which had lived in 
fierce conflict for so long a time. 

We have yet to allude to an event that deepened 
the general gloom of the period, and deprived the 
Royal Commission of one of its most strenuous and 
efficient supporters. From the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings antecedent to the royal patent, we learn 
that ‘* his Royal Highness stated he had recently 
communicated his views regarding the formation of 
a great collection of works of industry and art in 
London in 1851, for the purpose of exhibition and 
of competition and encouragement, to some of the 
leading statesmen, and, amongst them, to Sir 
Robert Peel. His Royal Highness 
judged, as the result of these communications, that 
the importance of this subject was fully appreci- 
ated.’ The full import of these words was never 
thoroughly felt until the occurrence of that calamity 
which deprived the Royal Commission of the 
statesman, whose support abroad, even more than 
at home, was a tower of strength. It is not possi- 
ble to over-estimate the value of the aid rendered, in 
liberal act and ready counsel, by the most worldly- 
wise of British statesmen to the labors of the Royal 
Commission. The minutes of the weekly meetings 
record hardly one at which the name of Sir Robert 
Peel is wanting—down to the very day of the fatal 
catastrophe on the 29th of June. He it was, we 
believe, who first suggested that the gold and sil- 
ver medals, which had succeeded in supplanting 
large money-prizes, should be abandoned, and 
bronze substituted. In the sitting of March 23, 
1850, we find the following minute: ‘ The draft 
of a statement to be issued to the public was pro- 
posed by Sir R. Peel, and approved.”’ The intro- 
ductory passage of this statement will be read, 
perhaps, with interest, as not uncharacteristic of 
the pen from which it flowed :—‘* Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners for promoting the Exhibition of 
1851 have had under their consideration the subject 
of the prizes to be awarded to exhibitors, and have 
resolved to take immediate steps for having medals 
struck of various sizes and of different designs, it 
being their opinion that this is the form in which it 
will, generally speaking, be most desirable that the 
rewards should be distributed. ‘They will endeavor 
to secure the assistance of the most eminent artists 
of all countries in producing these medals, which 
will, they hope, be valuable as works of art of the 
highest class, besides serving as records of distine- 
tion in connexion with the Exhibition. They have 
decided to select bronze for the material in which 
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idency of Prince Albert, held their weexly meet- 
ings, in the Palace of Westminster, the Executive 
Committee, first under the presidency of Mr. 
Stephenson and subsequently of Lieut.-Colonel 
Reid, sat daily at their offices in Palace Yard ; both 
bodies communicating through a third, the Finance 
Committee, under the presidency of Lord Granville. 
Several committees of sections, consisting of the 
leading men in the departments of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, were forthwith nom- 
inated, whose function it was to facilitate the sub- 
division of their respective departments into proper 
classes, and to act generally as consultative bodies 
on all matters of a technical character within their 
respective spheres. If we add to the foregoing 
two special commissioners, Dr. Lyon Playfair and 
Lieut.-Co]. Lloyd, who acted as intermediaries 
between the royal commissioners and the local 
committees, we take in at a glance the whole offi- 
cial organization. Nothing can be more simple 
than the business routine of these several bodies ; 
and nothing can better demonstrate the power of a 
sound organization to dispose with accuracy and 
despatch of an otherwise overwhelming amount of 
the most complicated business. The letters were 
in the first instance opened by the Executive Com- 
mittee, their contents noted, and the answers at 
once written upon their faces ; these answers were 
then copied, forwarded, and an entry of the sub- 
stance of both the letter and the answer made in 
the letter-book. No formal archives were kept. 
It may, perhaps, give some idea of the amount of 
business thus despatched to state that the number 
of letters so received and answered by the Cxecu- 
tive Committee amounted, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, to 39,000. Letters involving questions beyond 
the competence of the Executive Committee were 
brought before the Royal Commission, and re- 
plied to by that body. In all matters involving an 
expenditure of money, a monthly estimate was pre- 
pared by a financial officer, whose calculations of 
receipts and disbursements were duly controlled by 
the Committee of Finance. The most rigid economy 
was enforced in every department. The slender 
prospects of the commissioners’ exchequer seem to 
have deterred the chairman and the majority of 
even the Executive Committee from accepting of any 
salary for their laborious exertions. It would 
almost seem as if the members of this body had 
taken vows of poverty, which the sparing contri- 
butions of their supporters well enabled them to 
keep inviolate. 

he sources of revenue from whence all expenses 
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the medals are to be executed, considering that | were defrayed consisted in the subscriptions of the 


metal to be better calculated than any other for the 
development of superior skill and ingenuity in the 


local committees and of the affluent supporters of 
the scheme. These fiinds came in at all times 


medallic art, and at the same time most likely to|tardily, but at the outset with especial meagre- 


constitute a lasting memorial of the Exhibition.’ 
The foregoing is no bad example of the unrivalled 


skill of the writer in the use of the Optative mood— | the prince consort of 500/. 


ness. They amounted in the aggregate to 67,0002, 
including the royal donation of 1,000/., and that of 
In addition to their 


and the ability to fulfil the recent direction on a| other cares, the constant demands on a failing ex- 
Florentine packing-case in Hyde Park—** This case | chequer, to meet the large and growing buildin 


to be posed with softness.” 


Such was the transi- | and other charges, were a source of painful uneasi- 


tion in the character of the prizes from large money | ness up to the very opening of the Exhibition, and 


rewards to simple bronze medals. 


Having now indicated some of the moral diffi-} anxiety on this score. 


until the large subsequent receipts relieved all 
So inadequate were the 


culties with which the designs of the Royal Com- | early resources to meet the demands upon thein that 
missioners had to contend at the very outset, we | it was found necessary for certain members of the 


have next to direct attention to the nature of the 


commission to take the larger share of the pecuniary 


machinery by which these and subsequent influ- | responsibility upon themselves, and form a guaran- 
ences of a still more disheartening character were |tee fund to meet the exigencies of the scheme. 


successfully combated, and eventually overcome. 


Whilst the Royal Commissioners, under the pres- 


Having concluded this brief outline of the con- 
stitution of the governing body, we now come to 
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the building itself ; and first as to its site. The 
Royal Commission had, from the very outset, 
selected Hyde Park as the most fitting locality. 
Their choice lay between the place eventually 
decided on, and a locality not far distant, more to 
the north-east, which has since received all the 
suffrages of Mr. Babbage.* It seemed decreed 
that their predilection for Hyde Park should 
encounter the same sinister fortunes as all their 
earlier aspirations. It is unnecessary to more than 
allude here to the hostility which the suggestions 
of the Royal Commission encountered. The topog- 
raphy of the metropolis was thoroughly explored ; 
its capabilities, intra and extra-mural, rigidly 
weighed ; numerous sites pointed out, which, if 
they did not fulfil any of the fancied requirements 
of the projectors of the scheme, at least compro- 
mised none of the great vested interests of good 
society. Battersea Fields, the Isle of Dogs, Vic- 
toria Park, Wormwood Scrubbs, and other devious 
localities, seemed less objectionable. The ob- 
stinacy of the Royal Commission and two divisions 
in Parliament eventually prevailed. The deluge 
of public animadversion began to subside; the 
windows of the firmament of Prince’s Gate were 
closed ; and on the 30th of August the peaceful 
messenger of the Royal Commission returned bear- 
ing the investitory branch from the Woods and 
Forests marking the Ararat of the Queen’s Drive 
as the resting place for the future Ark. The 
Building Committee called for designs. Two hun- 
dred and forty were sent in, with what results will 
appear from the following extracts of the minute 
dated 16th May, 1850 :— 

** We have the honor to report that we have ex- 
amined the numerous plans so liberally contributed 
by native and foreign architects in accordance with 
the public invitation. . . . 

** We have, however, arrived at the unanimous 
conclusion, that able and admirable as many of 
them appeared to be, there was yet no single one so 
accordant with the peculiar objects in view, either in 
the principle or detail of its arrangement, as to 
warrant us in recommending it for adoption. 

** In some of the least successful of the designs 
submitted, we find indicated errors and difficulties 
to be avoided, whilst in the abler and more practi- 
eal of them, there are valuable conceptions and 
suggestions which have greatly assisted us in find- 
ing the plan we have now the honor to lay before 

ou. 
mi The principal points of excellence we have 
endeavored to attain are:—1. Economy of con- 
struction. 2. Facilities for the reception, classifi- 
cation, and display of goods. 3. Facilities for the 
circulation of visitors. 4. Arrangement for grand 
points of view. 5. Centralization of supervision. 
5. Some striking feature to exemplify the present 
state of the science of construction in this country.” 

This 6th requirement the plan so found sought 
thus to attain : 

** In order that the building, in which England 
invites the whole world to display their richest 
productions, may afford, at least in one point, a 
grandeur not incommensurate with the occasion, 
we propose, by a dome of light sheet iron, 200 feet 
in diameter, to produce an effect at once striking 
and admirable.” 

This plan, however, was, it would seem, as 
unanimously rejected by the public, as those of the 
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* The Exposition of 1851; by Charles Babbage, 
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public had been by the committee. This must be 
regarded as decidedly the most critical juncture in 
the affairs of the Royal Commission. They had, 
already on the 17th of March, notified their inten- 
tion of opening the Exhibition on the Ist of May, 
1851, and on the 15th of July they had so far pro- 
gressed, as to have arrived at the somewhat startling 
conclusion, that they had exhausted the construct- 
ive talent of Europe, and their own, and in vain. 

It was in this dark hour, when the fortunes of 
the Royal Commission seemed most desperate, that 
Mr. Paxton entered on the stage. In the midst of 
fruits and flowers, and the princely seclusion of 
Chatsworth, he had heard of battles, and he longed 
to follow to the field some warlike lord, and of 
such, in and out of the building committee, there 
was rumored to be no lack. It was not, he tells 
us, until] the war of words was raging with great 
fierceness, that the thought occurred to him of 
making a design which would obviate all objections. 
He was just then constructing a palace for that most 
remarkable plant, the Victoria Regia. He came 
to London stepped over the ground to ascertain its 
length and breadth ; saw Mr. Cole of the Executive 
Committee : within nine days had his plans digested, 
and matured under the advice of Mr. Stephenson, 
and Mr. Barlow ; had communicated with Fox and 
Henderson ; found in Lord Brougham the warlike 
lord he sought, ‘* who from that time forth never 
uttered one word against the building, but became 
its warmest supporter.”” Within a few weeks 
Mr. Paxton’s plan was accepted, and in course of 
realization. We have here given Mr. Paxton’s 
own history of his design. Some doubts have been 
at various times raised respecting that gentleman's 
claim to be regarded as the inventor of the most 
characteristic features of the great structure. Mr. 
Paxton, the accomplished designer of the Crystal 
Palace, is perhaps himself not aware of the extent 
to which it might be possible by antiquarian research 
to trench upon his glories. 

It has always been regarded as the immemorial 
duty of the critic when sitting in judgment on any 
work aiming at unusual novelty of conception, to 
examine with watchful eye the muniments of such 
claims ; and the scrutiny has generally, somehow 
or other, eventuated in their negation. The jealous 
muse of criticism has usually deemed it her first 
duty to remove whatever laurels may have been 
placed by other hands upon the hero’s brow, as a 
preliminary to the award of that crown which it is 
her peculiar province to bestow. We have seen 
that 240 different designs had been contributed by 
various persons ; eighteen of which, three English 
and fifteen foreign, were considered deserving of 
special honorary mention. Among these was one, 
that of M. Hector Horeau of Paris, of which the 
Building Committee made a still more special hon- 
orary mention. M. Hector Horeau had been a 
competitor fur the construction of the recent Temple 
of Industry erected in the French capital. His 
design for the Hyde Park structure is thus described 
in the “ Builder’ of the 15th of June, just one 
month before Mr. Paxton had announced his plan. 
‘*M. Hector Horeau’s design is for a building 
mainly of glass and iron—a winter-garden in fact 
—and displays much ingenuity. The iron-ribs of 
the roof are arranged so that, for the whole of the 
building, although of varying span, only three 
castings, it is said, will be necessary.’’ In this 
description, we find included almost all the features 
of the present Crystal Palace ; so much so that it 
would be hardly considered an imperfect description 
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of the building as it actually stands. Let us add 
to this, that among the other contributors of designs, 
was one, M. Courtney, whose plan for the internal 
arrangement of the space would correspond pretty 
accurately with the existing distribution. In the 
Exhibition itself a model will be fuund of the 
building intended to be erected by Messrs. Turner 
of Dublin. This structure was also to have been 
exclusively of iron; and is honored likewise with 
— mention, conjointly with that of M. H. 

oreau, in the report of the committee. With 
respect to the latter it is noteworthy that the 
designer, like Mr. Paxton, had been conversant 
with the necessities of horticultural architecture, 
having built the great palm-house at Kew. We 
shall subsequently see what: influence this ‘‘ floral 
style’ is, in the opinion of one of the most distin- 
guished foreign architects of the day, likely to exert 
on the mind of a designer. 

It is far from our intention by the foregoing ob- 
servations to deprive Mr. Paxton of the exclusive 
merit attaching to the originality and the whole- 
ness of his most happy design. We only desire to 
indicate the dangers of antiquarian research, and 
with the more willingness, as the subjects of our 
commemoration seem to have hardly come in for 
their fair share of public acknowledgment. Happy 
ideas know no limitation of time or place, and are 
more likely to occur contemporaneously than apart. 
The discoveries in art and science have been espec- 
ially simultaneous in modern times. The last- 
found planet—the Galvano-plastic art, and the Da- 
guerreotype—each discovered in distant countries 
at the same moment—are each an instance of a sim- 
ultaneity, that is at once a guarantee of our in- 
tellectual progress, and a consequence of the wide- 
spread activity of human thought. Mr. Paxton is 
undoubtedly, both by the entirety of his plan, and 
his numerous ingenious contrivances in detail, as 
completely the father of the Crystal Palace, as 
Caxton is the father of the English printing press, 
even though Guttenberg may have preceded him. 
He found the building of brick and mortar, and left 
it of glass and iron. 

On the rejection of the plan of the Building Com- 
mittee, and their adoption of the design of Mr. Pax- 
ton, certain modifications became necessary to meet 
the more than druidical reverence of modern Britons 
for the frondent shade of certain trees. Some of 
these had, indeed, leaped from their roots at the 
well-known voice of the Magician of Chatsworth. 
One, however, remained, and at every attempt to 
lacerate its boughs, a voice issued— 


. ... gemitus lychrimabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo,— 
\ 
from the gallant Polydorus of verdant LincoIn—a 
very arboreal estatica—realizing the bleeding mira- 
cle of the poet of Mantua, and at least as genuine 
as those of Rimini. A fitting site had been now 
found for the great choragie ‘* Lanthorn”’ of Indus- 
try. The execution of the design was entrusted to 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson. These gentlemen 
belong to a race of modern ediles, such as Rome 
never saw, peculiar to this age, and in some meas- 


ure to this country. These are the men of tubes, 


and tunnels, true descendants of Jubal and Tubal 
Cain, excelling workers in brass and iron. They 
level hills, turn the course of streams, rear struc- 
tures with a celerity and ease that shame the Pha- 
raohs. Like the Roman ediles they are an essen- 
tially popular element, but have like them raised 
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themselves to the —— order, occupy chairs of 
greater dignity and power than the sella curulis ever 
conferred ; and include in their order one, whose 
achievements at the Menai Straits raise him to the 
rank of Pontifex Maximus—the last step to which the 
Roman ediles, as we are informed by history, at- 
tained. The costliest among the golden and silver 
splendors of the world’s show, is the pictorial shield 
which displays the ‘‘ jus imaginum,”’ and recog- 
nizes the merit of one of this order—Mr. Brassey ; 
and the tales of the munificence of this Giant of 
Causeways mock all belief. The gift of 10,000/. 
to relieve the distresses of a partner’s widow is 
one among these legendary narratives, but with 
more of truth, we believe, than generally charac- 
terizes a legend. On the marvels wrought by the 
constructors of the Crystal Palace it is needless to 
descant. In seven short months they reared an edi- 
fice, which by the common consent of all men and 
nations is of a more thaumaturgical character than 
any of the varied wonders it includes. There is 
something so simple and characteristic in the fol- 
lowing statement of the fashion in which these men 
do extraordinary things, that we must make room 
for the description, given in our hearing by Mr. 
Fox, of the mode in which he sought to realize the 
nature of his task to his own mind. ‘* When our 
tender was accepted,”’ said the speaker, ‘* I walked 
out in the evening and paced the length of Portland 
Place. I found this street corresponded exactly 
with the site in Hyde Park ; the houses on either 
side were nearly the intended height of the sides of 
the building; the street was about one fourth of the 
width ; I then felt that it would indeed be a big 
place. Feeling that the same man should draw the 
plans and execute them, I made all the working 
drawings with my own hand, and watched over 
their execution to the last.’”” We need not here 
advert to the difficulties interposed by the apprehen- 
sions of well-meaning advisers—the shortness of 
the time allowed, the unusual wetness of the sea- 
son, or the combinations of the workmen. Anarmy 
of nearly two thousand men were constantly em- 
ployed in rearing this fabric, and to the power of 
discipline and organization to which they were sub- 
jected is it alone attributable that the work was 
done, well done, and done within the stipulated 
time. ‘Those who desire a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the extraordinary resources which were 
here brought to bear, may be referred to the ac- 
counts given in the many professional works which 
have appeared on the subject. It might amuse but 
it could have no real utility to recapitulate the va- 
rious objections from time to time suggested during 
the progress of the works, to the scientific princi- 
ples adopted, and supposed to be violated in its 
construction. It is more satisfactory to reflect that 
dynamic principles in themselves novel, and op- 
posed to received doctrines of metallic vibration, 
tension, elasticity, expansion, have been now fully 
established, beyond all cavil, and by the severest of 
tests. It is due to Mr. Cubitt, the chairman of the 
Building Committee, to state, that he assumed 
much of the responsibility and shares the merit of 
these results. Before dismissing this subject we 
must make roum for an anecdote which may not be 
altugether out of place, as happily defining the dif- 
' ference between the power of realizing a concep- 
; tion of abstract beauty, and the working out of a 
| great practical design. Professor Kiss, of Berlin, 
| the author of the much admired Amazon group, 
| was so struck with the mechanical wonders of the 
| building, taat he sought an opportunity to express 
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to the constructor, through the medium of an inter- 
preter, his sense of astonishment and admiration of 
his extraordinary achievements. When the artist 
had given vent to the fulness of his feelings in the 
genuine outpourings of a German artist’s heart ; 
**'Tell him,’’ was Mr. Fox’s epigrammatic reply, 
“*T can make this’’—pointing to the building— 
‘but I could not do that’’—pointing to the group. 
In this make and do lies just the difference between 
constructive talent and creative genius—manufac- 
ture and art. 

The following extract relates to this branch of 
our subject. ‘The original paper emanated, we 
have reason to believe, from the pen of a writer, 
himself the architect of one of the most admired of 
modern edifices—the late Dresden Opera-house ; 
and its remarks on the structural peculiarities of the 
building are of a character sufficiently interesting to 
excuse our translation and insertion of them here. 
‘The unhappy political convulsions of the year 1849 
proved equally fatal to the high professional posi- 
tion of its author, and the graceful monument of 
his genius. ‘The paper was written on the eve, 
and amidst all the bustle and preparation of the 
opening : 

‘*When the busy din around us threatens to 
overwhelm our senses, how gladly do we seek com- 
posure by allowing our eyes to rest on those trees, 
which the building still encircles with its net-work, 
and the axe has spared! How charming! as, stim- 
ulated by the busy scene around them, they seem 
hastening to strip off the last cinctures that confine 
their blossoms, and with their fan-like forms fill out 
the lofty canopy of the transept, blending their ver- 
dant foliage with the bars of its airy lattice-work. 
What a contrast between the noisy scene below, 
and the majestic silence with which nature com- 
pletes her works! The whole picture breathes all 
the youthful yet antique life and freshness of a 
Pompeian fresco. It dues honor to the architect 
who has so successfully brought his work into 
such entire unison with nature ; and, considering 
the character and conditions of the problem to be 
solved, it is hardly possible to conceive a different, 
not to say a better, solution—the best criterion of 
a happy conception. Perhaps none other than a 
horticultural artist could have succeeded in devis- 
ing so fitting a cradle fur a project whilst yet in 
embryo. ‘The first suggestions of fancy are ever 
shapeless and gigantic ; they shrink into form, and 
condense as they become matured, in this inverting 
the laws of organic development. 

** The simple problem was to portion off such a 
space from the open air, as should include a world 
of bazaars, and protect them from the influences of 
the weather; all else was vague and undecided. 
As yet no statistics existed to determine the rela- 
tive exhibiting requirements of the several states. 
The building must, therefore, possess a certain de- 
gree of elastic expansibility ; and consequently no 
limiting configuration, such as that of the circle or 
the square, was admissible. Instead of any com- 
pact relation among the interior members, it must 
offer capabilities of easy partition and be fashioned 
in the spirit of a huge encampment. 

** For the fulfilment of such a task, the artist, who 
had already provided for the similar requirements of 
his exotic plants, possessed some facilities. Struc- 
tures of the latter class identify themselves in a 
measure with living nature ; their walls and roofs 
invisible to the eye, and the more slender and im- 
palpable their parts, the more suited to their purpose. 

** Little was needed to render this class of struc- 
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ture adapted to the present purpose. , Here, too, no 
architectural embellishment must compromise the 
internal requirements, and consequently all conven- 
tional rules and decorations must be laid aside. 
Much light is needed, but sunshine injurious; a 
velum must, therefore, shroud the glassy hypethros ; 
or rather, it was necessary, in an artistic point of 
view, that the latter should fall with a graceful 
swell within the roof; and had the glass been 
stronger this would have been feasible. In that 
ease the slender columns would have become the 
bearers of the primitive ve/um, which would have 
completely harmonized with the suspended draper- 
ies and figured carpets, that hang perpendicularly 
between the columns and fill up the intercolumnar 
spaces; and thus, in, our age of most complex 
knowledge, we should have seen in this marvellous 
building the original type of the most primitive form 
of architecture unwittingly realized. Out of the can- 
vass stretched on poles, the Egyptian flat roof grew ; 
and the original perpendicular partition, the sus- 
pended carpet, is the prototype of all the rich pan- 
ellings, paintings, or other plastic decorations, in 
wood, stone, or metal, which in after times supplied 
the place of the original woven fabrics. The nu- 
merous trophies and ornaments suspended from the 
columns and girders, point to the original motives 
in the decoration of all columns and beams. ‘The 
velum now wanting might be in future supplied by 
stained glass, and in the ornamentation of the dra- 
peries, machinery can be brought to bear with less 
detriment to refined taste, than has been unhappily 
the case in other branches of the decorative art. 
Who does not feel that iron arabesques and orna- 
ments produce a feeling of disgust? and is it not 
perhaps a sign of a revival of better taste, that ar- 
chitecture ventures to exhibit the simple effects pro- 
duceable by those materials, the ornamentation of 
which is susceptible of extension by mechanical 
means, and thus leaves the field open to future im- 
provement! This primitive simplicity of the work 
seems to constitute its architectural importance. 
On the other hand, acomplete revolution must take 
place in English manners before the glass roof can 
find adoption in private dwellings or religious edi- 
fices. It would lead to the introduction of courts, 
and the Italian Palazzo style, as has long since 
taken place in Russia. 

** In conclusion, a word as to the transept, which 
now merely serves as a covering for trees; and 
the necessity for which is not sufficiently obvious 
from any reference to the internal economy of the 
building. Here must be the seat of the Areopagus 
that awards the prizes, the only stable point in the 
midst of a building elsewhere subject to indefinite 
expansion. As to the exterior it is needless, for 
the reasons already assigned, to make much com- 
ment. ‘To buildings of this character it has hitherto 
been found impossible to give such a configuration 
as can be taken in at a glance, and therefore satisfy 
the requirements of a strictly esthetic feeling.” 

On the subject of internal decoration all opinions 
seem favorable to the system of coloring adopted. 
Though naturally propitiated by the prevailing 
‘¢ buff and blue,’’ we cannot assent to the axiom of 
Mr. Owen Jones : that these colors should always be 
wedded with the * crimson’’—our own hopes and 
tastes are adverse to such a necessity asalaw. But 
we gladly summon up this native hue of modesty in 
the artist’s cheek, by comparing the results achieved 
under his supervision, with those of a rival. Speak- 
ing of the late building in Paris, the valuable Report 
to which we have already referred, remarks :-— 
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‘* Both externally and internally, there is a good 
deal of tasteless and unprofitable ornament ; all the 
pilasters are prepared and painted in a species of 
graining to imitate light oak, and even the ceiling 
is covered over with the same work. Large carton 
pierre trusses apparently support the timbers, and 
a painted bronze bas-relief fills the tympanum of 
the pediment at the principal entrance. The archi- 
tecture of the whole is mesquin, although the gi- 
gantic scale of the building necessarily elevates the 
general effect irto something of impressiveness ; 
not however to the extent which the same outlay 
might have produced.”’ 

The concluding remark of the foregoing extract 
induced us to make some calculations on the relative 
cost of the two buildings, which we have ventured 
to compare ; and the result is in so far very satis- 
factory, as it establishes the advantage in point of 
economy of our own building over its Parisian 
rival. The French structure covered a space of 
about five acres, or just one fourth of that in Hyde 
Park. The sum paid for the temporary or three 
months’ use of the materials, timber, with a roof 
of zinc, was about £18,500. So that the cost 
per square foot amounted to Is. 3d. As the 
superficial area, including the galleries, of the 
Hyde Park building may be assumed at about 
twenty-five acres, and the sum agreed to be paid 
for a year’s use of the materials is £78,000, or 
about Is. per foot, there is an obvious saving in 
favor of Mr. Paxton’s design. 

We must now return to the Royal Commission, 
who have by this time taken up their abode in the 
building itself, awaiting its completion. The task 
of organization had been pushed forward success- 
fully throughout the country. Local committees 
had exhaused their stock of queries—most of which 
had through the lapse of time answered themselves. 
Manchester redeemed its character by liberal con- 
tributions. The banquet of Mayors had gone off 
with éclat. Influential exhibitors in forty towns 
had, on the suggestion of Sir Robert Peel, been 
induced to apply for space, whose example acted 
pretty much like the mirrors, which our transatlan- 
tic neighbors insert in their newly invented rat- 
traps in order to stimulate by the terrors of compe- 
tition the avidity of the candidates for the caseous 
bait. Many of the public journals gave in their 
adhesion. The Morning Chronicle, gifted with a 
keener foresight than many of its contemporaries, 
on the dawning success of a cause, of which it had 
through good and evil report been an unwavering 
supporter, striking into a new path, opened its 
columns to such foreign contributions, both French 
and German, as the interesting one of the Dresden 
architect, an extract from which we have presented 
to our readers in an English garb. Applications 
for space, vertical, horizontal, and lateral, began to 
pour in from home and distant committees. Pro- 
fessor Johnson, ‘‘ on the part of some of the States 
near the Rocky Mountains, craved a Jittle time for 
the transmission of their goods.”’ The sale of the 
catalogue-right and refreshment monopoly produced 
larger amounts than had been anticipated. On the 
whole, the prospects of the Commission had be- 
come considerably brighter. ‘Two questions, how- 
ever, remained unsolved—the publication of the 
prices, and the terms of admission for the public and 
exhibitors. 

The first of these questions has been discussed 
at considerable length by Mr. Babbage in the work 
to which we have already alluded. On the abstract 
principle of its being desirable to know the cost 
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and every other particular respecting the articles 
exhibited, there has never, as far as we are aware, 
existed any difference of opinion. ‘The difficulty 
seems to have been the attaining a correct knowl- 
edge of the prices; and the obstacles have been 
two-fold—the unwillingness of the retail-trader to 
have the prime-cost made known, and the unwil- 
lingness of many manufacturers to state the real 
price of their fabrics. In an undertaking of an 
altogether voluntary character, a compulsory dis- 
closure of any information studiously withheld is 
not feasible. There are also, as regards the pres- 
ent Exhibition, two elements of price of which 
Mr. Babbage seems to take no note—custom-duties 
and agio. We, for our part, should have been 
glad to have seen the tariff of each country sus- 
pended in each department, and the protective duty 
which it enjoys marked on each article. To com- 
plete the idea of price as regards the casual visitor, 
it would have been necessary to state the duty at 
which it is admissible into the country to which the 
importer belongs. It would be necessary to state, 
in addition, the transport expenses, and the quan- 
tities and the time in which the article could be 
delivered. For an intending purchaser these cal- 
culations are a matter of course—but still not 
made without considerable difficulty. In many of 
the cases which have come under our own imme- 
diate notice, with every desire on the part of 
the seller to obtain a purchaser, it proved impos- 
sible to give the information desired. Let us 
take an example. The price of the American 
reaping-machine of Mr. M’Cormick, which has 
attracted so large a share of attention, is stated to 
be £28. If a German desire to purchase one of 
these implements, he is informed that he must 
wait until a patent has been obtained in the State 
to which he belongs, and the required machine 
constructed there, as the customs duty on a single 
machine would be nearly £10 in the Zollverein. 
The cost of carriage of such a cumbrous imple 
ment from the United States precludes the possibil- 
ity of its being supplied from thence. The price 
is, for the present, therefore, wholly unascertain- 
able. Let us take another example. Suppose an 
English purchaser desirous of buying some of the 
cheap cloths exhibited from Briinn in Moravia, the 
low price of which is said to have tempted one 
of the jurors of this class to abandon the office of 
inquisitor in Hyde Park for a more practical test in 
Brinn itself. We will suppose him to have made a 
purchase to the value of 1200 guldens. ‘These 1200 
guldens, if paid in English gold, are at present equal 
to about 1000 guldens, or in the ratio of about 12 to 
10, such being the present rate of exchange, but so 
fluctuating, that within three months it may easily 
rise or fal] 10 or even 20 per cent. Practically 
speaking, we do not think that it would have 
been possible to add much more to our knowledge 
of prices than is conveyed in our own priced lists, 
and the priced catalogues which several of the 
foreign countries, such as Belgium, Spain, Russia, 
Austria, Turkey and the States of the Zollverein 
have published. In many articles, chemicals for 
instance, the price is quite illusory, as it would be 
found that but very small quantities could be ob- 
tained at anything like a useful commercial price. 

The general question of admission of exhibitors 
and visitors, which at one time threatened to as- 
sume an alarming aspect, found a solution which 
must be considered as reconciling the interests of 
all concerned. Exhibitors, both home and foreign, 
were admitted gratuitously, and the graduated scale 
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of entrance fees charged to the public seems to 
have met with general approbation. The issue of 
season tickets was a happy idea, conducive to the 
comfort of the holders and the revenue of the Com- 
mission’s exchequer. 

We have now disposed of the most important 
preliminary questions which so long agitated the 
public mind. There were still many who, like the 
worthy parishioners of Marylebone, viewed the ris- 
ing structure with the feelings with which the in- 
habitants of the Scean Gates of Ilium may be sup- 
posed to have regarded the great Trojan horse, 
which was to bring a foreign foe within their walls. 
But the contractors plied their hammers— 


Instar montis equum divina Paztonis arte 
Edificant ; 


Many of the foreign commissioners, of the foreign 
oods, and foreign workmen had arrived. Now 
gan the duty of assigning to each country its 
proper limits. We believe the suggestion of a 
geographical distribution according to the terres- 
trial relations of each state originated with the 
chairman of the Executive Committee. This happy 
idea of assuming the transept as the equator, and 
proceeding according to Mercator’s projection, 
solved many difficulties. But still it is little known 
how the political feelings and passions of the great 
world were mirrored in this microcosm. The 
intrigues and tracaseries of diplomacy were as 
actively displayed on the miniature chart of the 
Executive Committee as in the cabinets of kings. 
The cave of A®olus itself could have hardly afforded 
the gallant chairman greater facilities for testing his 
** Theory of Storms”’ than his own narrow cham- 
ber. To this day the question of Schleswig-Holstein 
remains undecided, after having given rise to the 
most stormy and animated protocols. The official 
recognition of Algiers as an integral part, not mere 
adjunct, of France by Captain Owen, was demanded 
with a degree of insistance that might have startled 
Pinnock or my Lord Palmerston. Whether Hol- 
land be styled Holland or the Netherlands; whether 
Turkey be Turkey, and Egypt be called Egypt, 
may seem a matter of no greatdifficulty. Whether 
the proper style be Norway and Sweden or Sweden 
and Norway may appear of little moment. But 
all these are questions which occupied much of 
the time of the distributors of the territorial limits. 
The partition of Poland itself has hardly provoked 
more discussion than the struggles of Prussia and 
Austria to absorb the small kingdom of Saxony. 
Spain actually refused to exhibit unless provided 
with an entrance distinct from that of Portugal ; 
and the transposition of the imperial furniture 
court of Austria from a southern toa more northern 
latitude seemed pregnant with consequences as 
grave as those attending the transfer of the court 
of the emperors from Rome to Byzantium, and 
actually led to a blockade of the Austrian consign- 
ments for a week in the port of Hamburg. Every 
change in the political horizon made itself distinctly 
felt here, just asthe curious Chinese mirrors 
reflect on heir surface the grotesque images at 
their back. 

Under the conjoint influences of time, the firm 
suavity of the Executive Committee, and perhaps 
the sense of a common danger from the slight leak- 
age of the roof, the heat of these topical animosities 
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with the most satisfactory speed and tranquillity. 
One class of objects alone proved an exception. 
Wigs—once so venerated—sued now in vain for a 
place for fitting display. There were four several 
categories, under any one of which, consistently 
with a strictly scientific distribution, they might be 
classed. 1. Raw products; class 1v. animal sub- 
stances used for personal adornment; wool, hair, 
bristles : 2. Manufactures, class 111. articles of 
clothing, as hats, caps, bonnets; 3. skins, furs, 
feathers, and hair. It seems, however, that none 
of the superintendents of these several classes 
would admit their claims as paramount. The 
result was, that while some were to be found in 
class 16. leather, including harness and their an- 
tipodes boots and shoes, others eventually settled 
down into class 2. chemicals and dyes. It is 
further worthy of remark, as indicative of some 
strange, perhaps hereditary, inquietude of this 
class of articles, that we find their single exhib- 
itor in the Russian department, a French hair 
dresser at Odessa, actually petitioning the Russian 
commission to induce her majesty to postpone the 
solemn opening on the Ist of May for the space of 
three days, to enable him to get his six interesting 
wig-blocks in becoming order for the occasion. 

We must not omit alluding to one happy result 
of those political convulsions on the Continent of 
which we have already spoken. Pending the in- 
ternal arrangements and subsequent display, the 
demand for persons acquainted with foreign lan- 
guages was, as may be supposed, unusually great. 
This want was in a great measure supplied by the 
large number of political refugees, whom the late 
convulsions had domiciled in this country. It is at 
once a curious and instructive fact, that the vast 
majority of those who formed the immediate entou- 
rage of the royal personages visiting the Exhibition, 
consisted of men who, having been condemned for 
democratic opinions in their respective countries to 
imprisonment for life, or even to death, had eluded 
the vengeance of the Jaws and the vigilance of the 
police. Indeed, it seems improbable, had it not 
been for this singular source of supply, that the 
labors of the fureign commissioners would have 
been completed so early, or at all, except at an 
enormously increased pecuniary sacrifice. In no 
case, however, have we heard of any evil conse- 
quences arising from this source, and in but one of 
the subsequent dismissal of an official, on merely 
political grounds. We may here further state that 
of the twenty foreign interpreters, whom the com- 
missioners of police, from obvious considerations, 
deemed it prudent to appoint previous to the Ist of 
May, sixteen were dismissed within a very short 
period, their services being altogether unneeded, 
as hardly a single case occurred calling for their 
intervention, notwithstanding the vast concourse 
of foreigners who crowded our shores. 

In all their relations with the several foreign 
commissioners, the Executive Committee seem to 
have acted on the same sound principle as in their 
intercourse with the local committees at home; 
leaving the widest possible latitude of action to 
each, and refusing in all cases the responsibility 
of interference in details, when not compromising 
‘the fundamental principles of the general design. 
The prudence of this course will be fully appreci- 
| ated when it is recollected that some of the members 





gradually subsided. In the English divisions all) of the foreign commissions were, from long habit, 
proceeded smoothly. The admirable classification, | prone to an ostentatious display of power in their re- 
according to the minute and exhaustive system of | spective spheres. Often irritated from an incapac- 
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ence of strong prejudices—occasionally mortified 
by the absence of those marks of courtly distinction, 
which form the cherished objects of their ambition ; 
they were occasionally not indisposed to escape 
the responsibilities of a task in itself arduous, by 
throwing upon the measures and conduct of the 
Royal Commission and Executive Committee, the 
ae of a failure, which seemed the more 
probable from the sinister accounts that had reached 
them before their arrival. We are. inclined to 
think that had these several bodies been better 
linguists, they might have proved less efficient 
commissioners, and have wasted in sterile contro- 
versy the time needed for action. A marked feat- 
ure of this period was the number of questions 
constantly arising on abstract principles ; whether, 
fur instance, in the composition of the juries, the 
most eminent representatives of different branches 
of manufactures should be assigned to their own or 
to other branches. It was warmly contended that 
by making the successful adopters of varying sys- 
tems judges of forms of procedure differing from 
those pursued by themselves, you incurred the 
risk, some maintained the certainty, of their never 
agreeing to any joint award; so that to insure a 
practical result you must take a less interested, 
though worse-informed body. On this and simi- 
larly vexed points, free conferences were held, but 
with little result. Two great state federations had 
already formed. France, Russia, Austria, Saxony, 
on one side ; Prussia, Bavaria, Switzerland on the 
other ; each with their respective adherents. On 
one occasion the weaker party resolved on a depu- 
tation to Lord Granville, whose affability and 
fertility of resources secured each suitor at least 
the semblance of success. The noble lord, in this 
instance, is believed to have yielded sive dolo seu— 
tather to the numbers than the arguments of the 
petitioning body. It subsequently appeared, how- 
ever, that this embarrassing unanimity arose from 
a feeling on the part of the dissentients, that the 
dignity of their several states, irrespective of the 
Opinions they represented, required their presence 
on all such occasions. 

As we have mentioned the subject of the juries, it 
may be as well to offer a few remarks on their consti- 
tution and on their peculiar function ; the recognition 
of merit. A glance at the long array of distin- 
guished names comprised in the list of jurors, both 
home and foreign, is sufficient to satisfy us of the 
fact, that the ablest judges in each department of 
knowledge occupy seats in the great Areopagus of 
science. Of the ability of the judges there can be little 
doubt ; for their impartiality, their mixed constitu- 
tion affurds a powerful guarantee. Individual 
instances of equivocal qualification, and even of 
the playful irony of chance may, and we believe 
have occurred, Accident or malice has given 
circulation to a mistake of a member of the jury on 
** Chemical and Pharmaceutical Processes and Prod- 
ucts,’? who adinired the huge rock-crystal of the 
Duke of Devonshire as an interesting specimen of 
alum. In another instance, we have more direct 
evidence of fallibility still more amusing. Among 
the chairmen of Group D—Metallic, Vitreous, and 
Ceramic manufactures—we find the name of the 
Hon. Horace Greeley, whose aristocratie appella- 
tive has more of the perfume of Belgravia than 
Hoboken. In a communication headed ‘‘ Editorial 
Correspondence, London, May 15th,”’ we find the 
following passage, which, coming from one of the 
chairmen of Group D, contains views on a subject 
upon which all Englishmen feel peculiarly sensitive 
—architectural decoration—so novel and soothing 
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to our British pride, that we must regret their 
partial acceptance. 

“* The Buildings here, says the honorable writer, 
are generally superior to those of our city of New 
York—more substantial, of better materials, and 
more tasteful. There are, I think, as miserable 
rookeries here as anywhere ; but there are excep- 
tions, while most of the houses are built solidly, 
faithfully, and with a thickness of walls which 
would be considered sheer waste, in our city. Among 
the materials most extensively used is a fine white 
marble, of a peculiarly soft, creamy appearance, 
which looks admirably until blackened by smoke, and 
time. Regent Street, and several of the aristocratic 
quarters west of it, are in good part built of this mar- 
ble; but one of the finest, freshest specimens of it is 
St. George’s Hospital, Piccadilly, which, to my eye, 
is among the most tasteful edifices in London. If (as 
I apprehend) St. Paul’s Church, Somerset House, 
and the similarly smoke-stained dwellings around 
Finsbury Oval, were built of this same marble, then 
the murky skies of London have much to answer 
for.”’ 

Whilst revelling in the anticipation of the effect 
of such statements as the foregoing, our feelings 
were doomed to experience a rude shock. A com- 
munication in the same journal some days later, 
from an envious New York citizen, stated, on the 
authority of a ten years’ residence in London, that 
the ‘ fine white marble, with the soft creamy ap- 
pearance,’’ of the Hon. Chairman, was, in reality, 
but mud painted. We have looked for the editorial 
rejoinder, but, we regret to say, in vain. Such 
isolated instances of human fallibility, though they 
teach the great lesson of humility, can never shake 
our faith in the old Gothic axiom of our ancestors ; 
‘*to whomsoever God giveth an office, to the same 
doth he give the necessary measure of wisdom ;” 
and we shall look with the same reverence on the 
Institutes, Pandects, and Novels of Physical Law, 
when once promulgated by the Council of Chairmen 
in the collective Reports of the Jurors, as we have 
been long habituated to regard the digested labors 
of the old Byzantine Jurists embodied in the Jus- 
tinian code. It is also right to bear in mind, that 
from the frequency of Industria] Exhibitions in re- 
cent times, there is a regular class of practised 
judges rapidly forming—men who derive as much 
advantage from this practical acquaintance with the 
subjects of their theoretic studies, as they confer 
benefit on industrial science, by the loftiness of their 
views and the wide range of knowledge which they 
bring to bear on the problems of commercial life. 
We cannot help regarding this circumstance as of 
the highest importance, since it has the twofold 
effect of enabling them to readily distinguish what 
is really new, and rapidly circulate a knowledge of 
all that is valuable in such discoveries. 

We have now reached the first of May. On that 
day the Royal Commission redeemed their pledge, 
and reaped the well-deserved reward of all their cares 
and anxieties, We must leave it to the memory or 
the imagination to paint the splendors of a pageant 
more brilliant than any spectacle of modern times. 
The effect of the dazzling scene was rather height- 
ened than diminished by the mystery that still hung 
round several of the foreign departments. America 
had unfolded her homely stores—so rude and prac- 
tical that no aid of decoration could or need impart 
much external attraction. And here let us do an 
act of justice by stating that the apparently dispro- 
portionate space occupied by the United States, 








which has been the subject of so much raillery, 
had been spontaneously assigned, not demanded. 
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France was much in arrear ; but France has never 
known the art of colonization. One of her com- 
missioners remarked on the day of the inaugura- 
tion; “‘ You, English people, have succeeded be- 
cause you are without experience ; you do what 
is necessary—we, what we have done before.’ 

Much painful anxiety had been felt by Lieutenant- 
Colone! Reid, as commander-in-chief of the allied 
forces, from the tardy movements of the Zollverein, 
but M. Consul-General Hebeler and his Prussians 


sia had not yet opened her rich malachite portals | 
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The above table exhibits the comparatively small 
amount of the force employed in the attainment of 
results, the magnitude of which incurs no risk of 
not being duly appreciated by the five millions of 
visitors. 

We have no room for various statistical tables 
illustrative of the many curious results which the 
concentration of seductions so powerful as those of 
the Crystal Palace produce on our social economy. 


| They are in several respects both novel and inter- 
succeeded, like Bliicher, in arriving intime. Rus- | 


esting. One of the most responsible and difficult 
duties of the Executive Committee was the effort to 


to the public gaze ; nor had the Odessa contributor | evolve from preéxistent sources, some approximate 


quite succeeded to his own satisfaction in developing 
his capillary attractions; but even the empty pe- 
destals gave promise, and the rich velvet draperies 
of the Imperial Chamber spoke of the splendors to 
come. Hamburg and Switzerland exhibited the 
punctuality and business habits of their commercial 
populations, equally with our own exhibitors ; and 
the other foreign states were in very tolerable order. 


Every road leads to Rome ;—but we must not | 


dwell on the crowds nor the wonders that attract 
them. The commercial value of the latter is less 
than the fears of our London shop-keepers represent- 
ed them. You could buy all Prussia for about 
45,000/.; Saxony for 30,0007.; the whole Zoll- 
verein for 100,000/. ; and America and Russia for 
about 36,000/. each ! Leaving to some future Hesiod 
to chronicle the ‘Huéeat zai ’Egy« we shall intro- 
duce a few statistical tables illustrative of the most 
striking peculiarities of the undertaking. 

The most singular feature in the internal economy 
of the Hyde Park structure is the number of its 
different departments, and the magnitude to which 
each has swelled. Within its walls we have hada 
constant population equal to that of a populous city. 
It has its post-office—its branch bank—its telegraph 
—its miniature railroad—its little army—its police. 
Its cafés and table d’hétes provide for the wants of 
its local and wayfaring inhabitants. It has made 
other adequate arrangements for decency and health, 
of which the great neighboring metropolis is so 
glaringly neglectful. The following table shows 
the numbers and occupations of the ‘ordinary local 
population :— 


Correspondence, . . . . « 2s ° 7 
Post-Office, . ‘ ‘ 2 
Finance, . eee @ 2 ww © @ 9 
The Admittance Department. 
Superintendent, i<‘eeewe YY 
Assistant Do, . . . . * 1 
Clerk, .. . 1 
Season Ticket takers, e 6 


CL a ey 
Door-keepers, oh eee eee ee 
Juries, ° ° 
Messengers, Office-keepers, ‘and Boys, oe aa 
Varibusly employed,. . oe me * 9 


Interior Staff. 
eeenante, S Clerks, ie (ere OB 


Classmen, ene oS 
Porters, . ee we & eae @ ee 7 
Peete ee eee ew ew 
Messengers, . ‘* 2 
Refreshment and Retiring Rooms, oo « B 
Fire Department,. . . oe 8 7 
_.. ie . 7 © « 200 
th <«¢ « « so “ i - « « 400 
Customs, i 
Three Refreshment Rooms, . = é 264 


i. «+<«s.* » «& & « %S «eee 





estimate, whereby to guard, as far as human fore- 
sight could, against dangerous contingencies. The 
industry of one of this Executive Committee, Mr. 
Wentworth Dilke, succeeded in obtaining a vast 
collection of statistical details as to the numbers, 
conduct, and habits, of the visitors to the most fre- 
quented ‘of our public sights. We are indebted to 
the painstaking researches of this gentleman for 
the following figures, which we throw into a tabu- 
lar form to facilitate comparison. 

Greatest number of Visitors on any one day at 
the following places :— 


Greenwich Fair, (Easter-Monday,) - 150,000 
Greenwich Railway, (Easter-Monday,) 23 ,889 
Vauxhall, Admission One Shilling, raat 21.000 
number, ‘ ’ 
British Museum, "(Easter-Monday, ) . . 21,005 
Exhibition of Cartoons, Westminster Hall, 384,782 
— of Oil Painting, Westminster 29.572 
al ss m 
Covent Garden Bazaar, highest number, . 11,000 
Ten of the largest Theatres, about . 80,000 
It will be observed that none of the above can be 
regarded as quite analogous to the Hyde Park Ex- 
hibition. As an instance of the importance which 
matters apparently trivial attained on this occasion, 
it will be observed, that the daily receipts from the 
custody of umbrellas, walking-sticks, and wearing 
apparel, although conducted on the voluntary sys- 
tem, amounted frequently to 25/., although the 
charge was as low as two-pence. 
The following table shows the actual receipts 
to the 25th of September, inclusive :— 


£ s. d 
Subscriptions, . . .. . 67,205 8 10 
Season tickets, . — 67,610 14 0 
Receipts at the doors,. . . . 304,018 12 6 
Catalogue contract, . .. . . 38,200 0 0 
Refreshment ores P - 6,500 0 0 
Retiring rooms,. . . . .. . 2,104 510 
Washing places, . ei i ° 396 2 2 
Taking charge of umbrellas, ° 573 17 6 
Medals struck in the building, . 658 15 10 


Weather charts sold in building, . 5 5 8 
451,278 2 4 











The highest amount received at the doors was 
on Saturday, the 24th May, the last five shilling 
day prior to the commencement of the shilling days, 
being 50787. The lowest amount received on any 
day, except the two 1/. days, was on the first shil- 
ling day, being only 9202, 

The largest amount received in shillings was 
3502/., on Tuesday, 15th July, (St. Swithin’s Day.) 
On Friday of the same week 3762/. was taken in 
half-crowns, being the highest amount after the 
commencement of the shilling days. 

The following are the highest amounts re- 
ceived :— 
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£ s. d, 
Saturday, May 24, . . . 5078 
Friday, i are 1a 5 0 
Thursday, “~ O. e s Oe 
Friday, July 18, . . . 8762 “* 2 6 
Wednesday, May 21, . . . 8512 “ 5 0 
Tuesday, July 15, . . . 8502 “1 0 
Tuesday, May 20, . . . 3360 “1 0 
Wednesday, “T+ « « SS “3G 
Thursday, < 2... 8 “1 0 
Tuesday, July 22, . . . 38236 “1 0 
Tuesday, August 5, . . . 8236 “1 0 
Monday, July 28, (Eclipse,) 3194 “ 1 0 
Tuesday, Janell, . . . S101 *1 @ 
Tuesday, “2% ..- 8 *1 @ 
Tuesday, July 8, . . . 3169 “1 0 
Friday, oR. « «+ Be =2 8 
Thursday, “MH « + - Oe 2 @ 
Monday, June 28, . . . 38016 “1 0 
Monday, August 4, . . . 8006 “1 0 


The amounts received each day at the retiring 
rooms vary from 3/., 7/., and 8/., to 287. Receipts 
fur taking charge of umbrellas, &c., from 9s. to 
25. 

In the absence of reliable data to guide their con- 
duct, the committee seem to have adopted the prin- 
ciple of leaving the public at large, in a great 
measure, to consult for their own safety ; and the 
result has fully justified the propriety of this course. 
The number of daily visitors has been subject to far 
less violent fluctuation than could have been ex- 
pected ; and the daily returns appear to indicate, 
as a law, that the maximum power of any Exhibi- 
tion with us to attract shilling visitors must be 
somewhat about 50,000 daily. But, perhaps, the 
most remarkable, as it is the most satisfactory feat- 
ure in connexion with these large bodies of people, 
is the fact that on no occasion was the slightest 
tendency to disorder perceptible, and that not one 
single instance of wilful damage to any of the arti- 
cles exhibited has been reported to the committee. 

Incidental to this great occasion, it is very satis- 
factory to reflect, that owing to the adoption of a 
happy suggestion of the Prussian Minister, Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, very simple and adequate arrangements 
were made to enable the subjects of foreign states 
to examine our great national monuments and 
public establishments without confusion or difficulty. 
Each embassy issued cards, on which the leading 
objects of attraction were marked upon a miniature 
chart, together with the rules to be observed in 
visiting them. It is also well deserving of the 
highest praise, that foreigners were admitted to 
view our great private industrial establishments 
with a degree of liberality and courtesy that has 
much elevated our national character in the eyes 
of the world. We have, in a measure, to thank 
this Exposition for our being no longer regarded 
as a nation of boudiquiers. 

The conduct of the police has been the subject 
of well-merited encomium. We have heard a dis- 
tinguished foreigner declare, that the civility and 
intelligence of our police, and the number of our 
water-omnibuses (river-steamboats) were the ob- 
jects that most excited his surprise. A plan had 
been discussed by the foreign commissioners of 
Opening a penny subscription among their country- 
men to mark the universal sense of all foreigners 
of the exemplary conduct of our constables ; nothing 
but the formal difficulties prevented, as we believe, 
the realization of this idea. 

The primary characteristic of this great enter- 
ptise has been the comprehensiveness of the scheme 
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and the world-embracing character of its appeal to 
the industrial energy of nations. We have been 
compelled to allude to the melancholy political com- 
plications which, occurring at a juncture so critical, 
had nearly compromised its realization ; but it would 
be wrong to omit observing, that it found every- 
where throughout the civilized world a degree of 
favor, on its very first promulgation, and met with 
a degree of support from rulers and their subjects 
that argued well for the intelligence of the age and 
the inherent soundness of the plan itself. The 
dictates of civilization are everywhere alike, 
‘** Different degrees of refinement and not of dis- 
tance, mark the distinctions among mankind. Sav- 
ages of the most opposite climates have all but one 
character of improvidence and rapacity ; and tutored 
nations, however separate, make use of the very 
same methods to procure refined enjoyment.”” 

Nations, in truth, in their intercourse with one 
another, know but the two great languages—of war 
and commerce. And in obedience to some subtle 
law of national affinities, there seems to be an 
irresistible impulse among states to cultivate inti- 
mate relations, either martial or mercantile, through 
the medium of cotton bales or cannon-balls; the 
latter being often but an alternative—on se bat— 
Saute des’entendre. Nature, which abhors Diction- 
aries with the intensity of a Scaliger, provides those 
two-fold symbols of communication peaceful and 
aggressive—of which the Hyde Park Building 
furnishes so varied a repertory—as a counterpoise 
to the barbarizing influences of diverse tongues. 
The Birmingham hatchet, with one end of which 
the Cherokee Indian scalps his enemy, whilst with 
the other he placidly smokes his dried leaves, 
becomes the harbinger of civilization, just as the 
gibbet, seen by the French voyager ona desolate 
coast, assured him of the milder manners of the 
inhabitants. 

Voluntary isolation is now regarded as a crime, 
and the great powers of the present day are con- 
stantly casting about on the world’s chart in search 
of some land, hitherto jealously guarded against 
all intrusion. They seem to resent such reserve, 
as a slight on the codperative tendencies of the 
age, and on the comity of nations, and hasten to 
chastise the pride, which isolation has at once 
engendered and rendered feeble. We seek out the 
rude Islanders of the Pacific and barter our varied 
wares for the oil of the sperm whale, and, by its 
light, plan new schemes of conquest and coloniza- 
tion. On the banks of the Senegal and the Gambia 
we contend with France in cultivating the friend- 
ship of the native kings, converting their royal 
realms into factories of gum or the juice of the 
palm nut; and we tempt King Dahomey to deck 
with the industrial products of his slaves a stall in 
the World’s Fair in Hyde Park. 

It has often been a subject of regret that on so 
few of our ancient maps do we find the great com- 
mercial routes laid down, by which the amber-mer- 
chant in the east, and the tin-merchant in the west, 
travelled in search of these so sparingly scattered 
minerals ;—such routes marked side by side with 
the itineraries of the great conquerors could not 
fail of suggesting interesting comparisons. We 
should be enabled to trace back the civilization of 
the world to the motives of its first disseminators, 
and measure the relative influence of gain and 
glory on the destinies of empires. How often has 
it happened that some trivial article of commerce 
has changed the face of kingdoms! England may 





be said to owe her great Indian empire to a free- 
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trade feeling in 1620 in favor of pepper. For her 
Chinese trade and prospects, she is in a measure 
indebted to her preference of tea to opium. And 
it would be indeed hazardous at present to predict 
the wondrous social effects which lie still concealed 
in the floceulent bulbs of the bombax gossypium 
and the other species of the cotton plant. 

It would be well could we at the same time indi- 
cate those changing lines along which the crusades 
of creed have swept. The same impulse that 
carried the followers of Mahomet from Mecca 
beyond the Pyrenees, still carries the Mormon 
over the Rocky Mountains; and as science is 
indebted to those Arab philosophers for the uses 
of the alembic, we may perhaps derive a similar 
advantage from the followers of the Californian 
prophet, in learning new uses of the crucible. But 
the influences of religious enthusiasm have ever 
been more of a qualifying than a direct character, 
and have always partaken as largely of the com- 
mercial as the military quality. Where the pil- 
grim halted the pedlar bartered ; and the great fairs 
of Germany seek their origin, as the term Messen, 
or Masses, still indicates, in those medieval gather- 
ings of the pious, for the juint purpose of assisting 
at the holy offices of the church, and supplying 
their other than strictly spiritual wants. 

In estimating the future influences of commerce 
it is necessary to bear in mind the novel combina- 
tions and appliances which modern science has 
placed at its disposal. The diplomacy of trade at 
the present day is as unlike the commercial nego- 
tiation of bygone times, as the armament of our 
steel-clad warriors little resembles the equipments 

‘of our modern soldiery. ‘The pedlar, caravanseries, 
and the fair, have given place to the commercial 
traveller, the railroad, and the book of patterns. 
And the Industrial Exhibition itself may be regarded 
as the next stage, constituting not more a display 
of the products themselves, than of the capabilities 
of the producer. 

When considering the immediate effects of the 
Exhibition in relation to its great instructive pur- 
pose, it is necessary to bear in mind, that little 
there exhibited claims to be new in the absolute 
sense of the word. Comparatively, few of the 
articles contributed to any of the several depart- 
ments have been specially designed or created for 
the purpose of exposition; the great majority, 
however, though well known to particular classes, 
are still perfectly new to the great mass of visitors. 
Most of the American inventions, which have 
deservedly attracted so large a share of attention, 
have been long known in Europe. Mr. M’Cor- 
mick's reaping-machine, and Mr. Hobbs’ lock, have 
both already graced provincial Exhibitions, if we 
are not mistaken, even in Austria. But this very 
circumstance is the best proof of the practical value 
of the present enterprise. So slow are we to incur 
the responsibility of adopting the results of empiric 
talent, that it is only in the concentrated light of a 
Crystal Palace, with the full blaze of the world's 
recognition of merit illumining our judgment, that 
we venture on the outlay or the change in our old 
established procedures incidental to new inventions. 
It has been sometimes urged that little practical 
value is to be derived from so extended a field of 
observation, where the attention is distracted by 
the multifariousness of the examination and the 
variety of the objects claiming notice. But the 
dilettante, seeking mere general information, is 
affected in a way altogether different from the man 
with a distinct purpose, and in pursuit of some 
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special branch of knowledge. It is very remarka- 
ble that almost the only failure which the Commis- 
sion have to lament, was the attempt to give in- 
struction in the form of lectures. These failed from 
the paucity of visitors, whose reliance on their eyes 
in the scrutiny of minute adaptations did not render 
them indifferent to the generalizations of the lec- 
turer. The following remarks from a New York 
paper will, however, show in what way our trans- 
atlantic brethren view this point. 


The Exhibition is destined to contribute immensely 
to the industrial and practical education of the British 
people. Of a million who come to gaze, only a hun- 
dred thousand may come with any clear idea of profit- 
ing by the show, and but half of those succeed in 
carrying back more wisdom than they brought here ; 
yet even those are quite an army, and fifty thousand 
skilled artisans, or sharp-eyed apprentices, viewing 
such an exposition aright, and going home to ponder 
and dream upon it, cannot fail of working out great 
triumphs. ‘The British mind is more fertile in im- 
provement than in absolute invention, as is here dem- 
onstrated, especially in the Department of Machinery ; 
and the simple adaptation of the forces now attained, 
the principles established, the machines already in- 
vented, to all the beneficent uses of which they are 
capable, would speedily transform the industrial and 
social condition of mankind. I am perfectly satisfied, 
for example, that boots and shoes may be cut out and 
made by machinery with less than one fourth the 
labor now required—that this would require no abso- 
lutely new inventions, but only an adaptation of those 
already well known. So in other departments of in- 
dustry. 


To the other incidental effects we must add the 
extraordinary diffusion of at least the elements of 
industrial knowledge, through the medium of our 
public journals, and the legion of guides, hand- 
books, catalogues, and illustrated publications of all 
kind, which have given a wholesome and instruc- 
tive tone to our humblest class of literature. There 
can, also, be little doubt that the moral effect has 
been highly satisfactory :— 


‘* The idea,’’ says Sir John Herschel,* ‘* once con- 
ceived and verified that great and noble ends are to 
be achieved, by which the condition of the whole hu- 
man species shall be permanently bettered, by bring- 
ing into exercise a sufficient quantity of sober thought, 
and by a proper adaptation of means, is of itself suffi- 
cient to set us earnestly on reflecting what ends are 
truly great and noble either in themselves, or as con- 
ducive to others of a still loftier character, because we 
are not now as heretofore hopeless of attaining them. 
. . For why should we despair that the reason which 
has enabled us to subdue all nature to our purposes, 
should (if permitted and assisted by the Providence 
of God) achieve a far more difficult purpose ; and ulti- 
mately find some means of enabling the collective 
wisdom of mankind to bear down those obstacles which 
individual short-sightedness, selfishness and passion, 
oppose to all improvements, and by which the highest 
hopes are continually blighted, and the fairest pros- 
pects marred ?”’ 


The day may be yet far distant when Minerva 
shall lay aside her lance, or when we shall be for- 
tunate enough to number war—if we may be per- 
mitted to continue the metaphor—among the dead 
languages ; but it cannot be doubted that even the 
many improvements in projectiles and fire-arms, of 
which the Exhibition offers not a few, are all steps 
in the path of peace. We are continually, by such 
means, increasing the distance between the com- 


* Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
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batants, and placing them less in opposition to the 
personal prowess and passions of their adversaries 
than to the laws of inorganic matter. War is be- 
coming a mere problem for the laboratory—a ques- 
tion of the relative expansive powers of certain 
gases; and the results of future campaigns are 
likely to depend much less on the strategy of the 
commanders than on the combination of chemical 
knowledge and mechanical skill in perfecting the 
Prussian needle-gun or Minier’s rifle. 

What can serve as a happier illustration of the 
pacific tendencies of our progress, ur of the reluc- 
tance of science to become the handmaid of war, 
than the recent discoveries in chemical science in 
connection with the xylicate of cotton, and flax, the 
Jatter of which has attracted so much attention, and 
obtained so wide a scrutiny through the medium of 
the present Exhibition? A few years since the 
world learned with surprise, almost with dismay, 
that the most terrible engine of human destruction 
Jay in the explosive qualities of the cotton-fibre, 
which had hitherto formed the staple of our peace- 
ful industry. But experience soon established the 
fact that, however applicable the extraordinary 
powers of M. Schdnbein’s gun-cotton to the pur- 
poses of industrial progress—the blasting of rocks, 
the cutting of tunnels, the deepening of mines—it 
was little suited to the purposes of warfare. Its 
indirect applications to industrial purposes have been 
many, and among the most recent, is the silvering 
process of the daguerreotype. This year the sim- 
ilar explosive qualities of the flax-fibre have received 
at the hands of M. Claussen an application, which 
promises for his flax-cotton, in its peaceful uses, 
a more enlarged sphere of influence than the gun- 
cotton of M. Schonbein ever affected to attain. M. 
Claussen steeps his flax in an alkaline solution, and 
on the subsequent application of sulphuric acid, ex- 
plodes every fibre of the mass by means of the car- 
bonie acid gas evolved, rendering the entire sub- 
stance applicable, from the delicacy of its fibre, to 
the manipulation of our ordinary cotton machinery. 
In this way, it would seem, that, after having by 
successive improvements in mechanism attained a 
rare perfection in the action of our machinery, we 
summon chemical science to complete, by the adap- 
tation of new products, what mere mechanical ac- 
tion could hardly hope to accomplish. 

On the ultimate results of M. Claussen’s inven- 
tion, and the economic value of his discovery, it is 
as yet impossible to decide. But through the pub- 
licity which the subject has gained, and the thor- 
ough serutiny to which it has been subjected, there 
is little fear of its value being unappreciated, or its 
character remaining long untested. We cannot 
forbear here alluding to the kindred discovery of 
Mr. Mercer, which may be regarded as a further 
step in the same direction, and which stands in in- 
timate connexion with this summoning of chemistry 
to perform those delicate offices, which the grosser 
qualities of mechanism attempt in vain. By steep- 
ing a piece of common calico in a solution of soda, 
Mr. Mercer gives a fineness to the texture—from 
the contraction of the parts—which, besides height- 
ening the dyeing properties of the material, enables 
him to raise figured surfaces at will, by merely 
guarding them against the contracting properties 
of the alkali. For this discovery we are indebted 
to the present Exhibition—as it was the desire to 
produce something new for it which fortunately in 
this instance led to the resumption of inquiries long 
laid aside. The next virgin discovery of which the 
Exposition has to boast, is one which comes before 
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it in so unpretending a form that it might easily es- 
cape—and, in truth, had nearly escaped the obser- 
vation of the most inquisitive. 

The last number, 220, section 2, of the present 
edition of the catalogue, mentions the models of 
some Lucifer-matches made with amorphous phos- 
phorus. The uninformed reader would hardly 
guess thatthis simple statement involves the solution 
of one of the most curious problems of Vulcanic 
chemistry, and indicates results of equal importance 
to commerce and philanthropy. The production 
and commercial uses of this mysterious body have 
been hitherto checked by the fearful disease its 
subtle absorption into the system produces, and by 
the dangers attending its transport or storage, as 
it ignites at the temperature of a warm summer- 
day. ‘The conversion of phosphorus from a erystal- 
lized into an amorphous form, strips this dangerous 
substance of its highly inflammable and poisonous 
qualities ; but, in doing so, deprives it of can of 
its useful properties. At the same time, the fact 
of this being wrought by a simple change in the 
arrangement of its constituent atoms, gives us an 
insight into a series of phenomena equally new and 
important. Whilst looking at the dull brown amor- 
phous mass, of which a piece now lies before us, 
and comparing it with the straw-colored crystallized 
form, we are no longer surprised at the succession 
of changes in the internal structure of carbon, from 
soot to graphite or the diamond. Concerning the 
entire identity of the amorphous and crystallized 
phosphorus, there can be no room for doubt, as we 
can at will reproduce either form from the other, 
without the addition of any new matter whatever. 
We have reason to think that the distinguished 
scholar to whom we owe this important discovery, 
Professor Schrotter, the Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences at Vienna, is not without strong hopes 
of speedily resolving some of the other elementary 
crystallized substances into a similarly amorphous 
state. Such of our readers as desire further informa- 
tion on the subject, will do well to consult the Mono- 
graph of the author, and the last edition of the 
chemical letters of Baron Liebig, who has already 
ventured to suggest that many of the minerals com- 
posing the crust of the earth may be but different 
crystallizations of one and the same body. 

We must add, that the amorphous matches now 
lying on our table, of which models only were ad- 
missible into the Exhibition, were not produced 
until within a very few weeks of its closing; and 
might, in all probability, owing to the accidental 
failure of the first experiments, have remained long 
a mere scientific possibility, had not the stimulant 
of a world-wide fame spurred the manufacturer on 
to a repetition of the experiment. 

This is neither the time nor place to discuss the 
bearing of the rival capabilities displayed on the 
great question of national competition. We must 
await the publication of the reports of the juries before 
we can form any such opinion. But we may ven- 
ture to state, on the authority of the collective whis- 
perings of the deciding body, that the commerce of 
each country is being gradually forced into paths 
far beyond the influence of mere geographical dis- 
tribution. ‘The opinion seems also gaining ground 
that the most perfect system of Navigation Laws 
may cuéxist with very imperfect laws of naval 
architecture, and that the reliance on the bolts and 
guards of a protective system, however venerable 
or intricate, may prove as delusive on emergency 
as the complicated virtues of Mr. Chubb’s lock in 
the hands of a Mr. Hobbs. The opponents of free 
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trade were in a great measure its conscientious op- 
ponents ; and we feel bound to admit that the result 
fully justifies their sagacity according to their gen- 
eration. Nasmyth’s steam-hammer, Penn’s en- 
gines, the Britannia hydraulic press, and the build- 
ing itself, have, we understand, made converts in 
high places abroad on the subject of duties on iron, 
which occupies with the great ‘‘ country party”’ 
on the continent the place which corn occupies} 
amongst our own. 

Were we to presume to hazard an opinion on 
the general character of the discoveries with which 
this Exhibition has made us familiar, we should 
say, that the direction they indicate is such as 
might be expected from this age—the successful 
effort to supersede mechanical by chemical agency. 
‘The three discoveries already alluded to, and others, 
such as Mr. Young’s solidified gas or parafine from 
coal, as well as the endless improvements in electro- 
magnetism—all point in the same direction. ‘They 
indicate at the same time the path in which each 
nation will have to tread to avoid being distanced 
in the race of industrial competition. ‘The compe- 
tition of intellect is displacing that of matter; and 
the votaries of protective duties will have just cause | 
of pride if they succeed in sustaining, even with the | 





chivalrous leader of the first crusade, to be the 
effigy of the misused marshal. And the popular 
amende may be said more particularly to have Jain 
in the suggestion, that the huge Flemish steed of 
the simulated hero was supplied from the sleek stock 
of the peccant Firm, within whose domain the act 
had been perpetrated, as an atonement for an offence 
—to reach which even Prince Schwarzenberg’s 
familiarity with the defects of our criminal law 
failed to suggest an effective form of procedure. 

In conclusion Jet us observe, that as few designs 
ever awakened more alarm at its outset, or ever 
inspired greater apprehensions for its success dur- 
ing its progress, so in the same proportion have 
few realizations been more complete, and no con- 
summation more pregnant, we would believe, with 
lasting good. It may be a matter of difficulty to 
apportion the exact degree in which all engaged 
partake of the advantages, or share its honors. 
But we would fain believe that few with a capacity 
for improvement have not gained instruction—and 
few susceptible of pleasure have not derived enjoy- 
ment. ‘They are equally few, we believe, who 
will not partake directly or indirectly of its fruits— 
for as it is the curse of evil ever to propagate evil, 
so we believe it to be the property of all things in- 


highest tarifl-power, branches of industry which| herently good to generate what is good. If all 
have to compete with such rivals as a simple chem-| sources of judgment be not fallacious, all classes 
ical discovery creates ; for instance, such as, among | have increased their stock of knowledge—enlarged 
vurselves, the power of extracting soda from salt, | the sphere of their enjoyments, cultivated new and 
coupled with the means of utilizing muriatic acid | instructive relations, exercised their national hospi- 





through the agency of gutta percha—a substance 
which promises to effect fur the chemistry of manu- 
factures what platinum has already done for analytic 
science. 

Whatever else the results of this Exhibition prove 
—and it is far from easy to prognosticate the fu- 
ture—it will have served a large and national 
purpose in enlightening the world on the real con- 
dition and character of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try. For some years pasta flood of mendacious' 
literature has poured in upon the continent, misrep- | 
resenting and vilifying the habits, pursuits, feelings, | 
and social condition of our producing classes. Six | 
months of the most searching scrutiny, of an exam-| 
ination conducted by large sections of the popula-| 
tions, on whom these falsehoods have been foisted, | 
constitute the best, and perhaps the only form of | 
vindication which could have proved successful. | 
We cannot envy the feelings of the fallen republi-! 
ean chieftain, M. Ledru Rollin, whilst assisting at| 
the wondrous inauguration of this temple, and re-| 
flecting how strange a contrast the scene around him | 
offered to the pictures and predictions of his work | 
on the state of this country. It will have proved | 
on the widest scale, and in the least controvertible | 
form, that all sections of our population combined | 
the most indomitable energy with the most ingrained | 
love of order and respect for their own institutions. | 
It is also worthy of remark, as very creditable to! 
the advanced intelligence and manly bearing of the | 
working classes of this country, that no feelings of 
jealousy seemed anywhere to prevail, nor any 
memory to exist of the many hardships and wrongs 
w which their brethren had been subjected within 
a recent period in France. ‘The only instance of 
violence was that regretable one to which we have 
already alluded; but which had more of a strictly 
ethical than political character. It has been atoned 
for. As a people we are incapable of malice. 
Hardly was the building half finished when the 
popular humor pronounced the gigantic equestrian 








statue of the redoubtable Godfrey de Bouillon, the 


tality, confirmed their loyalty, and this—without 
increasing our bills of mortality, or adding to our 
calendars of crime. 





From the Examiner. 
TO MESCHID, THE LIBERATOR. 


Vator not always is propelled by War, 
Often he takes a seat, 

Under the influence of a milder star 
More happy and more great. 


Foremost in every battle waved on high 
The plume of Saladin ; 

Ife chased our northern meteors down the sky, 
And shone in peace serene, 


In vain two proud usurpers, side by side, 
Meschid ! would shake thy throne ; 

Sit firm ; these outlaws of the world deride, 
And fear thy God alone. 


All merciful and mighty, wise and just, 
Who lays the proud man low, 
Who raises up the fallen from the dust, 

And bids the captive go. 


In these thou followest Him, thou one sublime 
Among the base who press 

Man’s heart, man’s intellect ; the wrongs their crime 
Inflicts, thy laws redress. 


Justice hath raised thee higher than him whose blade 
The Drave and Danube won, 

Fastening the towers of Widdin and Belgrade 
To his Byzantine throne. 


Can Egypt, Syria, can the land of myrrh, 
Can all thou rulest o‘er, 
Such glory on thy diadem confer ? 
. Thy path leads on to more. 


Meschid ! I pick up paras in no court, 
To none I bend the knee, 
But, Virtue’s friend ! Misfortune’s sole support ! 
I give my hand to thee. 
_ Watrer Savace Lanpon. 
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From the Correspondent of the Times, 6 Oct. 
THE BRITISH EXODUS. 


Tue Celtic exodus continues to be the marvel of 
the day. From morning to night, from the arrival 
of the first trains before daybreak to the last which 
reach in the evening, nothing scarcely is to be seen 
along the line of splendid quays which adorn Dub- 
lin but the never-ending stream of emigrants flying, 
as if from a pestilence, to seek the means of exist- 
ence which their own inhospitable land denies to 
labor, and the modest ambition to live and die be- 

ond the gloomy precincts of the Irish workhouse. 
Seuhess of these adventurers are of the better class 
of farmers, and appear to lack none of the appli- 
ances requisite towards the bettering of their con- 
dition at the other side of the Atlantic—a healthy 
and more than comely progeny, a good supply of 
the most requisite articles of furniture and clothing, 
with some small capital to commence operations. 
The majority, however, have no such advantages 
to boast of, for a more miserable, sickly-looking, 
and poverty-stricken set of creatures it would be im- 
possible to imagine even, hundreds of them—men 
women, and children—being unprovided with shoes 
to their feet, and the females with no better cover- 
ing for their heads than the commonest cotton hand- 
kerchiefs in lieu of bonnets, while not one in fifty 
could lay claim to the luxury of a cloak as a pro- 
tection against the inclemency of the coming win- 
ter. All hardships appear as nothing, so that the 
one great end may be achieved—flight from the 
Irish shores, no matter at what risk, or with what 
amount of danger and privation in perspective. 
Day after day vessels leave this port freighted with 
their human cargoes, without any diminution being 
perceptible in the throngs of peasantry which swarm 
the streets in the neighborhood of the quays. Three 
sailed at the close of last week with their full com- 
plements on board; three more have just come into 
dock, and it is expected that they, too, will clear 
out before Saturday next, if not sooner. Judging 
from present appearances, it is more than probable 
that the severest months of the season will have 
little or no effect in checking the prevailing and al- 
together unparalleled mania. 

The ‘rush’? from the southern ports, too, is 
rather on the increase than otherwise, and is far 
and away on a more extensive scale than we in the 
metropolis have any idea. On Saturday a steamer 
left Waterford for Liverpool with nearly 400 emi- 
grants on board, whose ultimate destination is the 
“free land of the west.’’ The day was intensely 
severe, but wind and weather, be they what they 
may, have no terrors for these voluntary exiles. 
The average numbers which sail from the port of 
Waterford alone since the season set in appear to 
be at the rate of 500 weekly. 

Respecting the progress of emigration in Ulster, 
the Western Star publishes the following extract 
of a letter received from a gentleman who has been 
travelling through the northern province :— 


Having had occasion within the past three weeks to 
traverse a considerable part of Ulster, I made it my 
business to inquire, as [ went along, into the condi- 
tion of the small farmers—a race of as industrious a 

ple as are to be found on the habitable globe. Hav- 
ing been heretofore led to believe that they were most 
favorably circumstanced as regarded their position with 
the landlords, and from other causes, I must own I 
was not at all prepared for the almost general feeling 
of discontent which exhibited itself. I was much 
struck with the remarks of an intelligent middle-aged 
man, the occupier of a farm of about thirty acres, 
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who, after informing me that he formed one of a party 
of seventy persons, comprising a dozen families, wo 
were preparing to emigrate to Australia, thus pro- 
ceeded—*‘ Before next spring is over many hun- 
dreds of the people of this province will have quitted 
it forever, and many others will follow ; we have al- 
ways been loyal to England, even in the worst of times, 
and although all that is now forgotten, the day may 
come when the government will regret that they al- 
lowed the interests of the industrious northmen to be 
sacrificed to such an extent as to force them to leave 
the homes of their fathers to seek a resting-place in 
a foreign land.’’ As yet, so far as I have seen, it is 
with a feeling of deep regret that those poor people 
quit their nativeland You see nothing of that sat- 
isfaction exhibited by them which is so marked, so ex- 
traordinary a feature as regards the emigrants from 
the southern and western provinces. 





From the Times of Oct. 14. 

Tuere is a branch of statistics which has been 
lately forced into notice by actual events of a new 
and extraordinary character. The “ statist’? no 
longer confines himself to populations, that is, to the 
number of persons dwelling quietly in certain coun- 
tries and cities, and such sober facts, for society it- 
self is undergoing a change, and is no longer con- 
tent to dwell quietly. Strange to say, our railways, 
our steamers, and our mastery of the ocean have 
brought us back, in some respects, to the habits of 
the Nomads and Massagete, or the crusaders and 
pilgrims of a later age. Within half a year six 
million visits have been paid to the great shrine of 
art by persons who have travelled scores, and hun- 
dreds, and thousands of miles for the purpose. Ex- 
cursion trains bring up four or five thousands a day 
by one line of railway. Eighty-five thousand chil- 
dren sang ‘‘ God save the Queen’’ at Manchester 
on Friday, and fifty thousand adults repeated the 
hymn the next day in Hyde Park. We forget how 
many millions are returned as having travelled by 
railway last year. The visits to the British Ma- 
seum and the Thames Tunnel are now of the mil- 
lionaire class. ‘Twenty years ago the figure of the 
national debt stood alone in its glory, as the only 
work of man that approached to the infinite, and 
was really stupendous. We are now so familiar 
with great figures, that the national debt is descend- 
ing, by comparison, to the level of our ordinary 
conceptions. But, among all these vast figures 
that are becoming domesticated and vulgar, there is 
none so important, though so familiar, as the figures 
of the emigration which is actually draining these 
isles. We have repeated almost ad nauseam that the 
people are leaving us at the rate of near a thousand 
aday. ‘* Very well; what of that? They are 
only Irishmen, with a sprinkling of the ever 
wandering Scotch, and some of the less fortunate or 
respectable of our own countrymen.” Be they 
what they may, the fact remains that we are wit- 
nessing a phenomenon of the same class with the 
migrations of the Gauls, the Goths, the Huns, the 
Turks, the Magyars, and other tribes, that before 
the settlement of Europe roamed about looking for 
ahome. ‘ Familiarity,” it is said, ‘* breeds con- 
tempt ;”’ and certain it is that no sooner is a great 
fact familiar than men treat it with indifference, and 
do not even seem to apprehend it correctly, much 
less to follow it up to its consequences. 

In Ireland the fact is brought home to the under- 
standing in so forcible a manner by the actual sight 
of emigrant-trains, emigrant-ships, depopulated Sia 
tricts, ruined habitations, and labor beginning to 
tise in the market, that it cannot be disposed of so 
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easily as in this country. The journals there have 
styled the movement the ‘ Celtic exodus ;”’ and, 
considering the actual difference betwen the con- 
dition of an average Irish peasant at home and that 
which he easily attains to in the United States, we 
shall not quarrel with the reflection which the 
name seems to cast on the rulers left behind. The 
writers who treat of this exodus tell us that it will 
go on till the whole race is departed and their place 
left untenanted. Having once begun, the migra- 
tion will go on ; and the strong social instincts that 
have hitherto bound the Irishman to the soil of his 
birth will now operate in drawing him to the great 
westward stream. In England it has been antici- 
pated by some writers, that when the Irish popula- 
tion should be reduced to a certain low level, the 
inducements to remain would rise so high that the 
migration would stop, and the remnant Jeft behind 
would be contentedly and permanently attached to 
the soil. The Irish authorities, as we are disposed 
to think very correctly, do not expect the migration 
to stop as svon as the population has assumed its 
proper proportion to the work to be done. The 
people who have been in the habit of paying 30s. 
an acre would not now remain on the land if it 
were reduced 20s. or 10s.—they will have it at no 
price. Their minds are completely made up to 
go after their friends—to go home, that home not 
being ‘‘ Ould Ireland,’’? but the ‘“ Far West!” 
The stream once set that way, it will not stop till 
Ireland is absolutely depopulated, and the only 
question is, when will that be? Twenty years at 
the present rate would take away the whole of the 
industrious classes, leaving only the proprietors 
and their families, members of the learned profes- 
sions, and those whose age or infirmities keep 
them at home. Twenty years are but a short time 
in treating great social or political questions. It is 
more than twenty years since the passing of the | 
Emancipation Act and the introduction of the Re- | 
form Bill. What if it should really come to pass | 


that before another twenty years the whole Celtic 
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single fact that he will have no “ parish’’ in Amer- 
ica is, in his mind, a fatal bar to locomotion. But 
all this is quick passing away. Geography, 
union workhouses, ocean mails, and the daily sight 
of letters arriving in ten days from prosperous 
emigrants, are fast uprooting the British rustic 
from the soil, and giving him cosmopolitan ideas. 
In a very few years the question uppermost in his 
mind will be whether he will be better off here or 
there? Whether he should go with the young 
and enterprising, or stay at home with the old and 
stupid? Ifa quarter of a million British subjects 
have left this country for the Australian colonies in 
the present generation, there may easily be a much 
larger movement to a nearer and more wealthy re- 
gion. It has been imagined, indeed, that such a 
migration will have a natural tendency to stop 
itself at a certain stage. We are told that the 
English laborer will find a new field in Ireland, 
deserted by the Celt. It will, however, cost no 
more effort of mind to cross the ocean at once than 
to cross the Irish channel for a land which, in the 
English mind, must ever be associated with vio- 
lence and blood. High wages, again, we are 
told, the enjoyment of a liberal government, and 
an improved condition, will bind the Englishman 
afresh to the soil of his ancestors. But when you 
make the English laborer richer, more independent, 
more intelligent, and more of a citizen, you have 
put him more in a condition and temper to seek his 
fortune wherever it may be found. The men who 
in the United States leave their homes for the Far 
West are generally they who have prospered where 
they are, and who want the excitement of another 
start in life. On the whole, we are disposed to 
think that the prospect is far too serious to be neg- 
lected, or treated as a merely speculative question. 
The depopulation of these isles, supposing the 
Celtic exodus to run out its course, and a British 
exodus to fullow, constitutes about as serious a po- 
litical event as can be conceived ; for a change of 
dynasty or any other political revolution is nothing 





race shall have disappeared from these isles, and | compared with a change in the people themselves. 
the problem of seven centuries received its solu-| All the departments of industry, the army, the 
tion? We dwell in wonderful times, in an age of | navy, the cultivation of the fields, the rent of 
great discoveries, splendid improvements, and grand | landed property, the profit of trades, the payment 
consummations. Art has always been found the | of rates and taxes, depend on the people, and with- 
handmaid of human developments. The discovery | out the people there must ensue a general collapse 
of gunpowder put an end to the litle wars and little | of all our institutions. We are, however, rather 
states of the middle ages, and introduced larger | desirous to recommend the question to the con- 
political manipulations. The discovery of printing | sideration of others, and especially of our states- 
prepared for the revival of learning and arts, and | men, than to answer it ourselves. 

paved the way to the Reformation. The discovery of 
the mariner’s compass showed our navigators a path 
to the East Indies and the New World. It may From the Spectator, 18th Oct. 


be the first mission of railways to set all the popu-| Tne British exodus, which has just caught the 
lations of the old world on the move, and send them | attention of the Times, the Globe, and the Standard, 
in quest of independent and comfortable homes. | is far from being a new subject of discussion. So 

And when will this movement stop? Incurious-| long ago as in 1830, a Supplement to the 92d 
ness and prejudice are ready with the reply, that it_ number of this journal was filled with it; and it 
will stop, at all events, when the Celtic race is | 











| has at different times since that date occupied the 
exhausted. The Englishman, we are assured, is 


too attached to his country, and too comfortable at 
home, to cross the Atlantic. But surely it is very 
premature to name any such period for this move- 
ment, or to say beforehand what English laborers 
will do, when seven or eight millions of Irish have 
led the way to comfort and independence. The 
Englishman is now attached to his own home, be- 
cause he knows of no other. His ideas of other 
regions are dark and dismal. He trembles at the 
thought of having to grope his way through the 





Cimmerian obscurity of another hemisphere. The 


serious thoughts of philosophers and statesmen. 
Amongst these, two may be mentioned as conspic- 
uous examples. It is known that just before his 
death the lamented Charles Buller was engaged 
about a plan of emigration from Ireland, the delib- 
erate aim of which was to repeat upon the Celtic 
race of that country what St. Patrick did to its 
frogs, by removing the whole of them to another 
land; and Sir Robert Peel, in 1849, though with 
habitual wariness he took care to avoid precise 
details whilst feeling the public pulse with regard 
to 2 vast scheme of Milesian emigration, yet suffi- 
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ciently indicated the agreement of his views with 
those of Mr. Buller, with whom, indeed, it is also 
known that he had held sympathizing communica- 
tion on the subject. Their idea was, that if Ire- 
land could but be cleared of the Celts, removed 
from misery in Ireland to comfort in America, not 
only would the most fertile portion of the United 
Kingdom soon be occupied by Scotch and English, 
and made to yield a perhaps tenfold wealth, but 
that through the same measure of Roman Catholic 
emigration from Ireland to America, and of Protes- 
tant emigration from England and Scotland to Ire- 
land, the religious war which has distracted Iveland 
for centuries would inevitably and totally expire. 
It was a bold thought for even closet thinkers to 
entertain, still more for practical statesmen to pro- 
mulgate, however cautiously; but that it was 
founded in truth and reason may be now assumed, 
when its realization as a fact seems to be coming 
about without those aids from Parliament which 
Peel and Buller had in view as means of expediting 
the natural and most beneficial process. 

The natural causes which are now in such 
powerful operation have been frequently pointed 
out; and in particular by Mr. Godley in a memorial 
to Lord John Russell in the spring of 1847,* and 
in the writings of Mr. Wakefield. They may be 
set forth in a very few words. Irish emigration 
is the product of two causes, opposite in character, 
but concurring in yo ig oy from Ireland, 
and attraction to America. The Irish repuision 
consists of whatever the Milesian Irish suffer in 
Ireland, such as the inferiorities of a conquered 
race subject to a foreign land-proprietary and a 
foreign established religion, together with a starva- 
tion-rate of wages, arising from excess of popula- 
tion in a country where the accumulation of capital 
is checked by political and social disorder. The 
American attraction consists, in some measure, of 
the entire religious equality which prevails in 
America, but far more of the high wages of labor 
and high profits of capital for which Anglo-Saxon 
America is so remarkable. The Times (of Thurs- 
day last) says—‘‘ The emigration began and has 
been mainly kept up by the failure of the potato.” 
No, it began with the general peace of 1815, and 
has been going on ever since at a continually in- 
creasing rate; and the potato rot only caused it to 
take a great step in advance. The repulsion is of 
old date, but not so the present amount of attraction. 
As the Times says most truly, ‘‘ Emigrations com- 
monly begin in repulsion, and go on with attraction. 
The leaders of the column fly their country because 
they cannot stay in it; but their followers go off 
more cheerfully because they hear a good report of 
the new country, and because their friends are 
already settled in it.’? Just so; the present attrac- 
tion is the past and present well-doing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands, nay millions, of poor Irish, who 
have gone to America since 1815, and of whom, 
just at present, a far greater number than ever 
before are enjoying high wages and profits in 
America, and are sending back to Ireland, not 
only detailed reports of their own prosperity, but 
money wherewith tv assist their relatives in follow- 
ing their example. Certainly not less, perhaps 
considerably more, than 500,000/. was transmitted 
in this way from America to Ireland during the 
last twelvemonth. The Atlantic is‘‘ bridged over”’ 
for Irish paupers, or, at any rate, it will be soon, 
when the always increasing attractive power shall 


* See Supplement to the Spectator, April 3, 1847. 





suffice for drawing off all who may wish to go. 
That these will ere long be the whole remnant: of 
Celtic Irish, seems probable, when one reflects, 
that the only serious check to Milesian emigration 
of late years has been the natural unwillingness 
of the Roman Catholic clergy to see their flocks 
diminished : and that Milesian emigration is starv- 
ing the Milesian clergy in Ireland, whilst it is cre- 
ating in America an ample provision for them. 
Bishops, priests, and people, let all go together, 
from their evil lot in Ireland to a happy home in 
the west ; so be it, amen. 

It has been taken for granted as a matter of course, 
that the vacuum created by emigration from Ireland 
would be filled up by emigration from England and 
Scotland ; but a new element is growing into impor- 
tance, which may probably derange this calculation. 
Emigration from England and Scotland to America 
has recently acquired a force and measure which 
raise the question, whether Ireland, however 
thoroughly divested of her Celtic population, will 
present attractions to a Saxon immigration from 
Great Britain equal to those which America affords. 
To a considerable extent, doubtless, and under 
any conceivable state of things as respects America, 
Ireland, losing her Roman Catholic Celts, would 
gain a new population of Protestant Saxons; and 
we may even reckon with confidence that her im- 
migrant Saxon population would be as dense and 
their capital as large, in proportion to the field of 
employment for both, as were those of Great Brit- 
ain; but these conclusions leave untouched the 
query, whether the whole British exodus—that is, 
the emigration of people and capital from England 
and Scotland, as well as from Ireland, to America— 
may not be such as to equalize profits and wages 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and therefore to have 
the same effects upon every part of these islands 
with regard to the density of wealth and popula- 
tion, as is produced upon the seaboard states of 
America by the emigration ofcapital and people to 
the interior states. 

May not North America as a whole become to 
Great Britain and Ireland what the American Far 
West is to the State of Massachusetts or New 
York? If it should, there is a chance, not to say a 
prospect, of social changes in this country, and in 
our own time, in comparison with which, we say 
with the Timés, the greatest constitutional or 
dynastic revolutions may be deemed insignificant. 
For, let it be observed, our whole social system— 
our kinds and methods of production, our consti- 
tution, laws, customs, and even manners—are 
founded on the principle of sharp competition and 
constant dependence for the bulk of the people. 
Neither have we any slaves—still less, as the 
Americans have, between three and four millions, 
representing a productive power worth at market 
about five hundred million pounds sterling, and 
actually producing not far from the whole of the 
exports, which pay for the imports, of the United 
States. And, further, if there occurred in this 
country the same scarcity of free labor for hire as 
is usual in America, we should not, in the whole 
case supposed, have the American resource of a 
vast immigration of Irish paupers to serve as our 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. This 
picture is ugly at first sight, almost terrible. On 
the other hand, old country poverty would disap- 
pear; it would become a British, as it is now an 
American saying, that ‘ victuals are no object ;”’ 
the cradle of the Great Anglo-Saxon race would be 
continually replenished to the uttermost; and 
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unless the providential course of human improve- 
ment were reversed, the whole process would be 
good no less for this country in particular than for 
mankind. But the attempt would be idle, now, to 
fathom the depths of those profound changes which 
must result from making labor for hire as scarce 
and dear in this country as it is in America; so 
let us rather notice for a moment the circumstances 
which indicate that a time may be approaching 
when the whole subject must be investigated to the 
bottom. 

These circumstances are all those which are 
giving a new and far more powerful impulse to 
emigration from the British Islands. The repulsion 
of low wages and low profits at home is an old 
cause; and the new country attraction of high 
profits and high wages is as old as the time when 
Anglo-Saxon colonies had taken a firm root of 
prosperity and abundance. But until of late years 
the great mass of the people in this old country 
were ignorant of the peculiar state of prosperous 
new countries. New country profits and wages 
existed, but, being unknown to the masses, were 
not attractive. ‘The present force of British emi- 
gration is then immediately due to a new degree 
of intelligence amongst the common people of this 
country. The labors of Bell and Lancaster have a 
great deal to do with it. It is little suspected by 
our higher classes what a large amount of printed 
matter relating to America circulates among those 
classes which supply the stream of British emi- 
gration ; and this influence is probably trifling when 
compared with that of private letters from America, 
addressed in countless numbers to a class which has 
only of late years learned to read. New facilities 
of locomotion and communication have reduced the 
distance between these islands and the American 
Far West to a tithe of what it used to be. In a 
word, the fertile basins of the St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi, capable of holding hundreds of 
maillions of people, are becoming part of one country 
with Great Britain and Ireland. In this amalgama- 
tion the American peculiarities would assuredly 
last whilst the British were obliterated. 

Seeing, then, that the present causes of British 
emigration to America are of a nature to grow in 
efficacy, since they may be all resolved into the 
now rapidly growing intelligence of our people and 
vur growing means of transatlantic communication, 
therefore we may believe it probable that the sub- 
ject of the British exodus is destined to a vast im- 
portance in the politics of the world. 





From the Spectator, 4th Oct. 
HOPE ON. 


Even yet the hopes for Franklin’s party are 
not quite exhausted. They have now been out 
five years, and are entering upon their sixth win- 
ter; and they had provisions only for three or four 
years. That last is the darkest fact. Cold they 
are inured to; many winters would not be worse 
for them than one. ‘That they have lost some of 
their party we know; but they had experience, 
courage, and steady purpose, to keep up their 
health. It is not impossible that they may still be 
pursuing their way, animated and buoyed up by 
the expectation of being the first party to effect 
‘*the North-West passage.”” But their provis- 
ions? 

On this point Dr. Rae, an officer of the Hudson's 
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dence, in a letter to the New York Albion. The 
date of his letter indeed is remote—‘‘ Fort Confi- 
dence, north-east end of the Great Bear Lake, 
October 14, 1850,”’ but the argument still holds 
good. 


In 1846-7, I wintered at Repulse Bay with a party 
of twelve men ; only two of whom, before arriving 
there, had ever practised deer-shooting, and two 
others were fishermen. We had little or no fuel that 
could be properly so called ; the mud with which our 
stone house was plastered never dried, but only froze ; 
and it was so cold inside, that a man, one night, got 
his knee frostbitten although he had one of his com- 
panions under the blankets with him. Yet we suf- 
fered no privation as regarded food, except that 
during the shortest days we took only one meal per 
diem, as a precautionary measure, not knowing how 
late it might be in the spring before the reindeer 
migrated northward. 

That we were not much the worse for our exposure 
to cold and low diet, may be inferred from the fact, 
that in the spring we traced about five hundred miles 
of new coast, forming the shores of Committee Bay ; 
in doing which, I and one of my men travelled on 
foot upwards of a thousand miles, and were on our 
return, although rather low in flesh, as sound and 
well as when we started. 

When leaving York factory, in June, 1846, we had 
not more than four months’ provisions with us ; 
when we returned to that place, after an absence of 
fourteen months and twenty-three days, we had still 
a third of our original stock of provisions on hand 
showing that we had by our own exertions, in a 
country previously totally unknown to us, obtained 
the means of subsistence for twelve months. Why 
may not Sir John Franklin’s party do the same? 


Three months’ provisions sufficed for nearly 
fifteen; at the same raiio, Franklin’s provisions 
might serve for fifteen or twenty years. Moreover, 
Dr. Rae may have already met with the missing 
party— 

It being the belief of those on whose judgment most 
reliance can be placed that the missing vessels are 
shut up somewhere between the longitude of 103 
deg. and 115 deg. west, and latitude 71 deg. north, it 
is evident that the most direct route thither from the 
southward is the Coppermine River ; and that is the 
route I intend to follow next summer, if I receive no 
intelligence that the searching parties of this season 
have been successful. 


He had succeeded in building two boats light 
and suitable for the purpose. Dr. Rae’s ‘** next” 
summer is now /as¢ summer ; so that the failure of 
the ships does not prove that Franklin has not 
already been reached by the cheering hand and 
voice of help and hope. : 





Peter the Whaler. By Wm.H. G. Kingston. New 
York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 


The original of Peter Lefroy, the hero of this book, 
is said to have been in every respect a real character, 
and the author assures us he has rigidly adhered to 
the truth, which in a description of whaling voyages 
is no doubt quite as strange and startling as fiction. 
As Peter was an English whaler, those interested in 
the American fisheries will perhaps be induced to 
read the narrative of his adventures, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there is difference of manage- 
ment in the British service, although it is not likely 
that American sailors have much to learn from those 
of any other nation. Boys, who at some period of 


their lives invariably feel a longing for the sea and 
wild adventure, will enjoy Peter the Whaler as much 





Bay Company, has advanced some cheering evi- 





as they do Robinson Crusoe.—Com. Adv. 
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From the Examiner, 11th Oct. ) than themselves ; and the negotiations to which we 
FREE TRADE IN GERMANY. refer have been so secret that none of their allies 
seem to have had the slightest warning of their prob- 
Our readers may recollect that some twelve | able result. The Austrian ambassador at Berlin 
months since we told them of an Austrian proposal | has been as completely mystified as any of the rest ; 
for a general Customs’ Union for all Germany, | and all Vienna was in tumult at the trick played 
which was likely not only to find great favor in the | them, when they found that, at the very moment 
eyes of Germany, but to strike a deadly blow at the | their emperor and the King of Prussia were swear- 
influence exercised by Prussia through her Cus- | ing eternal friendship at Ischl, a treaty was sign- 
toms’ Union. There were many particulars of the | ing at Berlin which was mainly directed against 
proposal itself which rendered its acceptance not the policy of Austria. 
only problematical but almost impossible in its act-| In truth, had Prussia consulted the other mem- 
ual form. But the blow was so well aimed that | bers of the Customs’ Union, there is no doubt that 
the Prussian cabinet has lost no time in parrying! Bavaria and Wirtemburg would have found so 
it, and returning a counter thrust which the Aus-|many means of opposing it that the treaty could 
trians have felt most deeply. never have been concluded ; and accordingly Prus- 
It will be remembered that Austria succeeded in | sia did it without them, leaving them to accept or 
alienating all the southern states from Prussia, and | quit, as might seem to them best. By the present 
thus furced her to give up the Union and return to | constitution of the German Customs’ Union no al- 
the Confederation of Frankfort. But though Prus- | teration can be made in the tariff, or in any of 
sia thus wholly failed in effecting a political union, | the laws, unless all the members are unanimous; 
her commercial union stood fast through all the | and this law holds good not only for the twelve 
troubles of 1848 and 1849; and Prussia has now | years for which it is formed, but, should no one 
previously give notice of leaving, for the twelve 





wisely done her best to strengthen this bond by in- | 
cluding Hanover in the same union. ‘The position years to follow. Prussia will accordingly, pro 
of Hanover, as a state maritime and agricultural, | formia, give notice immediately that she quits the 
naturally pointed it out as a free trade state, and | union ; and if Bavaria and Wirtemburg do not agree 
such it has hitherto-been—levying duties only for | to the fusion with Hanover, another union will be 
purposes of revenue. Oldenburg and Schaumburg | formed, from which they will be excluded. That 
united with Hanover in the tariff, and thus formed Oldenburg and Schaumburg will follow the exam- 
the Steuer-verein. For some months past secret | ple of Hanover there is no doubt; and it is more 
negotiations appear to have been in progress be- | than probable that Mecklenburg, and the free towns 
tween Prussia and Hanover for the fusion of | of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, will be obliged 
these two unions. The terms have now been agreed | to adopt the same course, or consent to the loss of 
upon, and Hanover consents to enter the Customs’ | a great portion of their trade. 
Union on the basis of the present tariff, except on| ‘Two courses now lie open for Austria by which 
coffee, tea, sugar, wine, and some less important | she may avoid a total exclusion from Germany. 
articles, in which a considerable reduction is to take | She may, and probably will, attempt to induce Ba- 
place. Hanover is to enjoy, too, exemption from | varia and Wirtemburg to secede from Prussia and 
the salt monopoly, and various local arrangements join her ; but the present high compensation which 
are entered into for “her convenience. But above | these countries receive from Prussia, their constant 
all, to make up for the loss of the transit ‘dues, and | want of money, and the impossibility of getting it 
the duties on colonial articles, which, in conse- | from Austria, are strong arguments to bind them 
quence of their cheapness, were consumed in much | to the present union. Desirous as they may be to 
greater quantities in Hanover than in any part of | spite Prussia, they are not the men to do it at the 
the Customs’ Union, a very large compensation is | expense of their pockets. Were it only at the 
to be paid to Hanover yearly. cost of their people's liberties, or their own oaths, or 
The people of Hanover seem nevertheless inclined | any trifle of that kind, their spleen would be grati- 
to grumble at the addition to their burdens involved | fied. But their pockets! Pockets are more re- 
in the new arrangements, and we can hardly won-|spected than constitutions in Germany. 
der at it when we recollect how probable it is that} The only other alternative left for Austria is a 
the increased duties will deprive them of many of | frank adoption of the free trade principle, and there 
the luxuries to which a lower tariff has accustomed | are such strong motives of interest in favor of it 
them. Many of the friends of free trade in Ger- | that we cannot but look at it as far from probable. 
many, too, are but ill-pleased ; but we must con- | Its first effect would be to paralyze the influence of 
fess we look with such pleasure on the ruins of a| Prussia completely. The offer of the Danube 
German Custom-house—we believe the destruction | market to the manufacturers of Germany would give 
of those internal barriers of communication to be | Austria an influence which she has never yet exer- 
of such importance—that while we regret that|cised. Some of her own manufacturers might suffer 
Hanover has not made better terms, we are still in- | for the moment; but the Exhibition has shown that 
clined to consider it an advance in the right direc- | Austria is fully capable of maintaining her place in 
tion. The acquisition of so large a party of free |Germany without artificial support, if once made 
traders to the Customs’ Union cannot but have its|to feel the necessity of exertion. Nor, indeed, 
effect on the future deliberations of that body, and | now that every part is equally taxed, can there be 
must forever extinguish the hopes of the Protec- | any show of justice cr necessity for shutting up the 
tionists both of Prussia and Austria for a more | productions of Hungary from foreign trade, or de- 
stringent exclusion of foreign competition. Every | priving them of iron and cotton for the support of 
change, for the future, in the tariff of the Customs’ |a few lazy manufacturers or luckless owners of 
Union must be towards free trade’, and as long as|iron mines! It would scarcely be believed that the 
that is the case, we do not think that the free trad- | price of iron is so great in Austria that in many 
ers, either of England or Germany, have anything | parts its use is almost unknown in agriculture. 
very serious to complain of. wel agricultural implement, except perhaps the 
Of course, neither Hanover nor Prussia can stip-| plough, is constructed without iron, and that for 
ulate for any other member of the two unions | the support of some wretched iron works in Styria! 
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When to all this we add the loss sustained by the 
Imperial Treasury of the revenue which might be 
raised by duties on import and export with a more 
liberal tariff, we cannot despair of seeing Austria 
entering on a new system of commercial policy. 

The state of the finances of Austria certainly does 
not justify a neglect of any fair means of improving 
them. A loan has been just proposed for eight 
millions and a half sterling, to fill up which the 
most extraordinary means have been resorted to. 
It has been declared a patriotic as well as a profit- 
able act to take a share of this loan. The corpora- 
tion of Vienna have been ordered to send round lists 
to every house, with a declaration that those who 
wish to show their good-will towards the govern- 
ment should subscribe. Of course those who don’t 
are straightway suspected persons. The unhappy 
Jews in Hungary, who took a great part in the 
last revolution, and have suffered severely in con- 
sequence, have been assured that they may purchase 
forgiveness by partaking of the loan, and have con- 
sequently been intimidated to subscribe. This is 
indeed taking a lesson from what Dr. Bach affects 
to find in the doctrines of his bugbear, Mazzini ! 

All travellers from Austria agree in representing 
the state of the country to be most critical. On 
the day of the publication of the Edict, or Ukase as 
it is now called, abolishing the constitution, every 
journal received an order to abstain from all re- 
marks on the subject. They are filled with news 
from Paris, or California, or the North Pole, but 
are silent as death on Austria and her politics. 
This last act has filled the cup of hatred to the 
brim. Even the army is said to be strongly 
tainted with discontent. In Hungary the Ukitse 
has been received with indifference, or rather 
malicious pleasure. Some of the more hopeful 
see in it even a chance of a return to a more 
healthful state; and the nomination of the Arch- | 
duke Albert to be military and civil governor has 
rather strengthened the feeling. The return of 
Prince Metternich to Vienna, and the sounder 
views of policy which he is known to entertain, 
and with which it is hoped he may inspire the 
emperor, all tend to give new hopes. It is well 
known that Metternich never approved of the ab- 
surdly centralizing system of Bach, and it is 
believed he would advise a return to many of the} 
forms, laws, and usages as they prevailed pre- 
viously to the revolution of ’48. 

It is true that men in the state of bondage in 
which the Hungarians are now held, catch at every 
straw that promises a momentary hope of deliver- 
ance. For our own parts, we cannot see any such 
immediate prospect of relief. The determination 
of Austria to strengthen the Unity of the Empire, 
and to offer up everything to this phantom which 
will only fly the further from them the more 
eagerly they pursue it, assures us they have yet 
much to go through before they learn their mistake. | 
They may be ready enough to break with the revolu- | 
tion, at the command of the Emperor of Russia, so 
far as constitutions, and laws, and popular rights | 
are concerned ; but to restore rights and constitu- | 
tions which the revolution has enabled them to 
violate, is more even than his power can place 
within their reach. 








From the Examiner, 11th Oct. 
THE AUSTRALIAN OPHIR. 
We have had a colony in Australia, the last dis- 


| riferous. 





covered New World, for such it truly is, for sixty- 
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four years, and, notwithstanding this long experi- 
ence, we know very little of its mineral wealth. 
Coal, indeed, has long been known to exist, and 
mines of it have been wrought; but it was only a 
few years back that we discovered some of the 
richest copper mines in the world, and now we 
have at length found an El Dorado where assuredly 
Raleigh never dreamt of seeking for it. 

The history of the discovery of the Australian 
gold is remarkable and instructive. The true dis- 
coverer is a man of science, who, sitting in his 
study at the distance of some fifteen thousand miles 
from the spot where the gold has been actually 
found, foretold its existence and abundance. We 
allude to the distinguished traveller and geologist, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, whose prophecy must, 
we think, be looked upon as the greatest practical 
triumph of the science of geology. The prediction 
was first made seven years ago, and insisted on re- 
peatedly at various times down to 1850. It was, 
however, most clearly and distinctly enunciated in 
1846, in a paper contained in the ‘‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall.’’ 
We give the remarkable prophecy in his own 
words, as they were written five years before the 
actual discovery of the Ophir of the antipodes. 


But, if gold exist not (in any appreciable quantity 
at least) in your otherwise richly endowed mineral 
county, there are, I am happy to say, good grounds 
for hope, that in their most distant colony Englishmen 
may find it abundantly. In an address to the Royal 
Geographical Society, delivered in May, 1844, when 
commenting upon the valuable labors of Count Strze- 
lecki in deciphering the structure of the great N. and 
8. chain which ranges along the eastern shores of 
Australia, I specially insisted upon its striking resem- 
blances to the Ural mountains, whether in direction, 


| in structure, or in alluvia ; remarking, by the way, 


that as yet no gold has been found in this alluvium. 


| I now learn, however, that fine specimens of gold have 


been found on the western flank of the Australian cor- 
dillera, particularly at the settlement of Bathurst, 
where it occurs in fragments composed of the same 
matrix (viz., quartz rock) as in the Ural. My friend 
and associate in the Imperial Academy of Petersburg, 
Colonel Helmersen, has indeed recently suggested that 
a careful search for gold ore in the Australian detritus 
will, it is highly probable, lead to its detection in 
abundance ; since the Russians had long colonized the 
Ural mountains, and had for many years worked mines 
of magnetic iron and copper in solid rocks, before the 
neglected shingle, gravel, and sand, on the slopes of 
their hills and in their valleys, were found to be au- 
If, then, in the course of your statistical 
inquiries, you may know of any good Cornish miner 
about to seek his fortune in Australia, be pleased to 
tell him to apply his knowledge of the mode of extract- 
ing tin ore from his own gravel to the drift and debris 
on the flanks of the great N. and 8S. chain of Australia, 
or any smaller parallel ridges of that great country ; 
for great would be my pleasure to learn that, through 
the application of Cornish skill, such a region should 
be converted into a British ‘‘ El Dorado.’’ Request- 
ing you to pardon this little digression, which after 
all may be turned to profit, and hoping that you will 
be as proud as I am of the connection which is now 
established between Cornwall and Siluria. 


Sir Roderick Murchison did more than this. He 
publicly addressed the Colonial Office on the sub- 
ject of the Australian gold, and warned it as long 
ago as 1848, entreating that precautions might be 
taken against such disorders as might arise from his 
anticipated discovery, so that the Colonial Office has 
been duly forewarned three years before the work- 
ing of the mines, and we can only hope the hint 
has not been thrown away on it. 
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The party who actually hit on the gold was a 
Mr. Hargraves, who, having seen the valley and 
hill ranges of the Sacramento, was struck with the 
close geological resemblance between the latter and 
the Australian Cordillera. On his return, there- 
fore, from California, in January, 1851, he com- 
menced a search, and on the 6th of May hit on the 
present ‘‘ diggins,”’ for which the government of 
Sydney has rewarded him by a gift of 5007. It is 
singular that a Scotch shepherd of the name of 
Macgregor had, even as long as thirty years ago, 
discovered small bits of gold, and sold them in 
Sydney ; but, amidst sheeps’ wool and whales’ 
blubber, his discovery remained unnoticed. Claims 
of prophetic anticipations of Australian gold have 
been set up, we observe, by some Sydney journals, 
and the local press generally announces the real 
prophet to have been a certain Rev. W. B. Clarke; 
but our geologist of the Antipodes ought to have 
known that he had been anticipated, some seven 
long years, by a geologist of the opposite side of 
the globe, who had not, like him, the advantages 
of local inspection. Being on the spot, Mr. Clarke, 
if he had any confidence in his own prophetic 
judgment, ought, like Mr. Hargraves, who does not 
pretend to be a geologist, to have brought his 
notions to the test of experiment. 

So much for the discovery, and now for the 
locality. The spot in which the washings are at 
present carried on (and beyond which no gold has 
hitherto been discovered, although most probably 
existing in many other parts of the same great 
mountain range, which has everywhere the same 
formation) is situated near the junction of the 
Summerhill creek with the Macquarie, west of the 
town of Bathurst 33 miles, and distant from Syd- 
ney 148. The place is barren, elevated, and cold ; 
and the diggings were commenced, with Anglo- 
Saxon intrepidity, in the Austral winter, and amid 
frequent frost, sleet, and snow. 

Of the quantity which the Australian mines are 
capable of producing, nothing of course can as yet 
be said, for, up to the last accounts, the whole 

eriod of working them was less than a month. 

en thousand pounds’ worth of gold had, however, 
already reached Sydney. The success of the miners 
was of course various. A few lucky diggers are 
reported to have obtained masses equal to from one 
to four pounds’ weight, while others did not col- 
lect enough .to pay for their rations. Upon the 
whole, however, the average seems to have ranged 
from 25s. to 30s. a week, which would for Aus- 
tralia be high wages. It would appear that in 
three weeks’ time not fewer than fifteen hundred 
men were already employed within a surface not 
exceeding a square mile. Upon the whole, we 
know nothing to discourage the hope that the 
Australian gold ‘* diggins’? may prove equally 
productive with those of California. ‘The advan- 
tages for carrying on such a branch of industry are 
certainly, as we formerly pointed out, on the side 
of Australia. It has a population already close at 
hand ; it has no mischievous savages; it has an 
orderly government; and its climate is more tem- 
perate and salubrious. 

But now for the probable effects. For the 
moment they have, of course, been prejudicial, by 
withdrawing capital and labor from their regular 
channels ; but this cannot last long, for high wages 
and speculations will rapidly bring in a stream of 
immigrants, and we see that the Australian jour- 
nals estimate an increase to the population in 1852 
of not less than 100,000, which will raise the whole 
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of that of the continent to half a million. Much 
food must be raised on the spot for the new comers, 
while necessaries and luxuries must be imported 
for their use, and hence a rapid increase in agri- 
culture and commerce. Altogether we are dis- 

d to consider that the discovery of gold in 
Australia will be equal to the ordinary advance- 
ment of half acentury. It must be so if the gold 
of Australia make any approach to the abundance 
of the gold in California, where in two years’ time 
we have seen an almost uninhabited ‘ territory’’ 
become a “‘ state’? with 70,000 inhabitants. 

The discovery of the gold has of course produced 
a prodigious excitement in Sydney and its neighbor- 
hood. If, says one of the journalists, ‘‘ we were to 
say that the colony has been panic-stricken—that 
the whole population has gone mad, we should use 
a bold figure of speech, but not much too bold to 
indicate the fact.”” Men of all ranks and profes- 
sions, fit and unfit, (among the latter eight magis- 
trates of the district of Bathurst,) have turned 
gold-hunters. This fever, however, is nc‘, we 
fancy, likely to be enduring; and we have no 
doubt that the greater number will speedily return 
to their regular employments and habitual comforts, 
abandoning the field to the hardy, laborious, and 
skilful. 

Much has been said of the evils arising from 
mining for the precious metals, but we are con- 
fident that they have been greatly over-rated. 
There is no doubt but that this branch of industr 
is more amenable to abuse than most others. It 
requires to be regulated, but surely not to be 
restrained or discouraged, which would be sheer 
prudery and a mischievous impertinence. It is the 
duty of a government to encourage the develop- 
ment of the wealth of a country whatever it may 
be, and gold and silver are just as indispensable to 
the commerce of mankind as highways or shipping. 
Meanwhile the local government of Australia ap- 
pears to have taken judicious and temperate meas- 
ures for the maintenance of order. The mining 
districts were unappropriated, and the government 
requires that every worker should take out a 
license, and pay a trifling fee, refusing licenses to 
parties who have broken engagements with previous 
employers. Hitherto good order has been perfectly 
well preserved ; nor can reasonable complaint be 
made of the cost of some, at least, of the neces- 
saries of life in ‘* Ophir,’’ when mutton is to be 
had at threepence a pound, and beef at twopence. 

Of the effect which will be produced on the com- 
merce of the world at large by the produce of the 
Russian, the Californian, and now of the Australian 
mines, it is impossible to form any probable con- 
jecture. The produce of the mines of the Urals 
and Siberia is thought to amount to 4,000,000/. of 
gold yearly, and although this has been produced 
now for several years, it has had no sensible effect 
on prices. In 1850, California is thought to have 
yielded 10,000,000/.; and from 1848 to the end of 
the present year, the whole quantity which it is 
estimated it will have yielded, is thought w*'l not 
be less than 26,000,000/., yet even this immense 
addition to the gold of the world has not affected 
the price of commodities, nor disturbed the relation 
between the two precious metals. If the mines of 
Australia should turn out as productive as those of 
California, then we shall have an annual produce 
of gold from new mines, those of Russia included, 
of twenty-four millions, a quantity probably larger: 
than the value of the two precious metals introduced 
annually after the conquest of Mexico and Pern, 
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and which in fifty years’ time reduced their value 
to one fourth of what it had been, quadrupling the 
price of all other commodities. But the world, it 
should be remembered, is a far greater and richer 
world in the nineteenth than it was in the six- 
teenth century ; and the great probability is that 
neither we nor our children are destined to see 
such great changes as the increased produce of the 
precious metals gave rise to three centuries ago. 
An ounce of gold can be made to cover a square 





mile, but it does not necessarily follow that it 
should cover ten square miles; and between the 
wealth of the world in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century and its wealth in the middle of the 
nineteenth, there is probably a proportion equal to 
what is indicated by these figures. 





Tue following is a chapter from Mr. Putnam’s 
Holiday Season publication, ‘* The Home-Book of | 
the Picturesque,’’ a national work, illustrative of 
American scenery, by American Artists and Au- | 


| 


thors ; to which the late Mr. Cooper, Mr. Bryant, | 
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in fact the great poetiea] region of our country, 
resisting, like the tribes which once inhabited it, 
the taming hand of cultivation, and maintaining a 
hallowed ground for fancy and the muses. It is a 
magnificent and all-pervading feature, that might 
have given our country a name, and a poetical] one, 
had not the all-controlling powers of commonplace 
determined otherwise. 

The Catskill Mountains, as I have observed, 
maintain all the internal wildness of the Jabyrinth 
of mountains with which they are connected. 
Their detached position, overlooking a wide low- 
land region, with the majestic Hudson rolling 
through it, has given them a distinct character, 
and rendered them at all times a rallying point for 
romance and fable. Much of the fanciful associa- 
tions with which they have been clothed may be 
owing to their being peculiarly subject to those 
beautiful atmospherical effects which constitute one 
of the great charms of Hudson River scenery. To 
me they have ever been the fairy region of the 
Hudson. I speak, however, from early impres- 
sions, made in the happy days of boyhood, when all 


Be “ >! the world had a tinge of fairy-land. I shall never 
Mr. Bethune, Bayard Taylor, Alfred B. Street, | forget my first view of these mountains. It was in 
&c., are also contributors in the literary department, | the course of a voyage up the Hudson in the good 
while the artistic is sustained by Cole, Durand, | old times, before steamboats and railroads had 
Huntington, Weir, Church, Richards, and others— | driven all poetry and romance out of travel. A 
a well conceived and liberal enterprise. —Lit. World. | Y°Y@2e 4p the Hudson in those days was equal to 
a voyage to Europe at present, and cost almost as 

much time ; but we enjoyed the river then—we 
relished it as we did our wine, sip by sip, not, as 
| at present, gulping all down at a draught without 
Tue Catskill, Katskill, or Cat River Mountains, | tasting it. My whole voyage up the Hudson was 
derived their name, in the time of the Dutch domi- | full of wonder and romance. I was a lively boy, 
nation, from the catamounts by which they were | somewhat imaginative, of easy faith, and prone to 
infested ; and which, with the bear, the wolf,| relish everything which partook of the marvellous. 
and the deer, are still to be found in some of their! Among the passengers on the sloop was a veteran 
most difficult recesses. The interior of these| Indian trader, on his way to the lakes to traffic 
mountains is in the highest degree wild and ro-| with the natives. He had discovered my propensity, 
mantic; here are rocky precipices mantled with | and amused himself throughout the whole voyage 
rimeval forests; deep gorges walled in by beet-| by telling me Indian legends and grotesque stories 
ing cliffs, with torrents tumbling as it were from) about every noted place on the river, such as 
the sky; and savage glens rarely trodden except-| Spuyten Devil Creek, the Tappan Sea, the Devil’s 
ing by the hunter. With all this internal rude-| Dans-Kammer, and other hobgoblin places. The 
ness, the aspect of these mountains towards the| Catskill Mountains especially called forth a host 
Hudson at times is eminently bland and beautiful, | of fanciful traditions. We were all day slowly 
sloping down into a country softened by cultivation, | tiding along in sight of them, so that he had full 
and bearing much of the rich character of Italian; time to weave his whimsical narratives. In these 
scenery about the skirts of the Apennines. | mountains, he told me, according to Indian belief, 
The Catskills form an advanced post or lateral) was kept the great treasury of storm and sunshine 
spur of the Great Alleghanian or Appalachian sys-| fur the region of the Hudson. An old squaw spirit 
tem of mountains which sweeps through the inte-| had charge of it, who dwelt on the highest peak 
rior of our continent, from south-west to north-east, | of the mountain. Here she kept Day and Night 
from Alabama to the extremity of Maine, for| shut up in her wigwam, letting out only one of 
nearly fourteen hundred miles, belting the whole; them at a time. She made new moons every 
of our original confederacy, and rivalling our great | month, and hung them up in the sky, cutting up 
system of lakes in extent and grandeur. Its vast| the old ones into stars. The great Manitou, or 
ramifications comprise a number of parallel chains | master spirit, employed her to manufacture clouds ; 
and lateral groups; such as the Cumberland Moun-| sometimes she wove them out of cobwebs, gossa- 
tains, the Blue Ridge, the Alleghanies, the Dela-| mers, and morning dew, and sent them off flake 
ware, and Lehigh, the Highlands of the Hudson, | after flake, to float in the air and give light summer 
the Green Mountains of Vermont, and the White) showers—sometimes she would brew up black 
Mountains uf New Hampshire. In many of these| thunder-storms, and send down drenching rains, to 
vast ranges or sierras Nature still reigns in indom-| swell the streams and sweep everything away. 
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itable wildness; their rocky ridges, their rugged 
clefts and defiles, teem with magnificent vegeta- 
tion. Here are locked up mighty furests that have | 
never been invaded by the axe; deep, umbrageous 
valleys where the virgin soil has never been out- 
raged by the plough; bright streams flowing in 
untasked idleness, unburdened by commerce, un- 
ehecked by the mill-dam. This mountain zone is 





He had many stories, also, about mischievous 
spirits who infested the mountain in the shape of 
animals, and played all kinds of pranks upon Indian 
hunters, decoying them into quagmires and mo- 
rasses, or to the brinks of torrents and precipices, 
All these were doled out to me as I lay on the 
deck throughout a long summer’s day, gazing upon 
these mountains, the ever-changing shapes and 
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hues of which appeared to realize the magical in- 
fluences in question. Sometimes they seemed to 
approach, at others to recede; during the heat of 
the day they almost melted into a sultry haze ; as 
the day declined they deepened in tone; their 
summits were brightened by the last rays of the 
sun, and later in the evening their whole outline 
was printed in deep purple against an amber sky. 
As I beheld them thus shifting continually before 
my eye, and listened to the marvellous legends of 
the trader, a host of fanciful notions concerning 
them was conjured into my brain, which have 
haunted it ever since. 

As to the Indian superstitions concerning the 
treasury of storms and sunshine, and the cloud- 
weaving spirits, they may have been suggested by 
the atmospherical phenomena of these mountains, 
the clouds which gather round their summits, and 
the thousand aérial effects which indicate the 
changes of weather over a great extent of country. 
They are epitomes of our variable climate, and are 
stamped with all its vicissitudes. And here let me 
say a word in favor of those vicissitudes, which 
are too often made the subject of exclusive repin- 
ing. If they annoy us occasionally by changes 
from hot to cold, from wet to dry, they give us one 
of the most beautiful climates in the world. They 
give us the brilliant sunshine of the south of Eu- 
rope with the fresh verdure of the north. They 
float our summer sky with clouds of gorgeous tints 
or fleecy whiteness, and send down cooling showers 
to refresh the panting earth and keep it green. 
Our seasons are all poetical; the phenomena of 
our heavens are full of sublimity and beauty. 
Winter with us has none of its proverbial gloom. 
It may have its howling winds, and thrilling frosts, 
and whirling snow-storms; but it has also its long 
intervals of cloudless sunshine, when the snow- 
clad earth gives redoubled brightness to the day ; 
when at night the stars beam with intensest lustre, 
or the moon floods the whole landscape with her 
most limpid radiance ; and then the joyous out- 
break of our spring, bursting at once into leaf and 
blossom, redundant with vegetation, and vociferous 
with life !—and the splendors of our summer—its 
morning voluptuousness and evening glory—its 
airy palaces of sun-gilt clouds piled up in a deep 
azure sky ; and its gusts of tempest of almost trop- 
ical grandeur, when the forked lightning and the 
bellowing thunder volley from the battlements of 
heaven and shake the sultry atmosphere—and the 
sublime melancholy of our autumn, magnificent in 
its decay, withering down the pomp and pride of 
a woodland country, yet reflecting back from its 
yellow forests the golden serenity of the sky— 
surely we may say that in our climate ‘ the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth forth his handiwork; day unto day 
uttereth speech; and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.” 

A word more concerning the Catskills. It is not 
the Indians only to whom they have been a kind of 
wonder-land. In the early times of the Dutch 
dynasty we find them themes of golden speculation 
among even the sages of New Amsterdam. During 
the administration of Wilhelmus Kieft there was a 
meeting between the director ofthe New Netherlands 
and the chiefs of the Mohawk nation to conclude a 
treaty of peace. On this occasion the director was 
accompanied by Mynheer Adriaen Van der Donk, 
Doctor of Laws, and subsequently historian of the 
colony. The Indian chiefs, as usual, painted and 
decorated themselves on the ceremony. One of 
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them in so doing made use of a pigment, the weight 
and shining appearance of which attracted the no- 
tice of Kieft and his learned companion, who sus- 
pected it 1o be ore. They procured a lump of it, 
and took it back with them to New Amsterdam. 
Here it was submitted to the inspection of Iohannes 
De Ja Montagne, an eminent Huguenot doctor of 
medicine, one of the counsellors of the New Neth- 
erlands. The supposed ore was forthwith put in a 
crucible and assayed, and to the great exultauon of 
the junto yielded two pieces of gold, worth about 
three guilders. This golden discovery was kept a 
profound secret. As soon as the treaty of peace 
was adjusted with the Mohawks, William Kieft 
sent a trusty officer and a party of men under guid- 
ance of an Indian, who undertook to conduct them 
to the place where the ore had been found. We 
have no account of this gold-hunting expedition, 
nor of its whereabouts, excepting that it was some- 
where on the Catskill Mountains. The exploring 
party brought back a bucketful ofore. Like the 
former specimen it was submitted to the crucible 
of De la Montagne, and was equally productive of 
gold. All this we have on the authority of Doctor 
Van der Donk, who was an eye-witness of the 
process and its result, and records the whole in his 
description of the New Netherlands. 

William Kieft now despatched a confidential 
agent, one Arent Corsen, to convey a sackful of the 
precious ore to Holland. Corsen embarked at 
New Haven in a British vessel bound to England, 
whence he was to cross to Rotterdam. The ship 
set sail about Christmas, but never reached her port. 
All on board perished. 

In 1647, when the redoubtable Petrus Stuyvesant 
took command of the New Netherlands, William 
Kieft embarked, on his return to Holland, provided 
with further specimens of the Catskill Mountain 
ore ; from which he doubtless indulged golden an- 
ticipation. A similar fate attended him with thas 
which had befallen his agent. The ship in which 
he had embarked was cast away, and he and his 
treasure were swallowed in the waves. 

Here closes the golden legend of the Catskills; 
but another one of similar import succeeds. In 
1649, about two years after the shipwreck of Wil- 
helmus Kieft, there was again rumor of precious 
metals in these mountains. Mynheer Brant Arent 
Van Slechtenhorst, agent of the Patroon of Rens- 
selaerswyck, had purchased in behalf of the Patroon 
a tract of the Catskill lands, and leased it out in 
farms. A Dutch lass in the household of one of 
the farmers found one day a glittering substance, 
which, on being examined, was pronounced silver 
ore. Brant Van Slechtenhorst forthwith sent his 
son from Rensselaerswyck to explore the mountains 
in quest of the supposed mines. The young man 
put up in the farmer’s house, which had recently 
been erected on the margin of a mountain stream. 
Scarcely was he housed when a furious storm burst 
forth on the mountains. The thunders rolled, the 
lightnings flashed, the rain came down in cataracts ; 
the stream was suddenly swollen toa furious torrent 
thirty feet deep ; the farm-house and all its contents 
were swept away, and it was only by dint of ex- 
cellent swimming that young Slechtenhorst saved 
his own life and the lives of his horses. Shortly 
afier this a feud broke out between Peter Stuyvesant 
and the Patroon of Rensselaerswyck on account of 
the right and title to the Catskill Mountains, in the 
course of which the elder Slechtenhorst was taken 
captive by the potentate of the New Netherlands, 
and thrown into prison at New Amsterdam. 
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We have met with no record of any further at- 
tempt to get at the treasures of the Catskill ; ad- 
venturers may have been discouraged by the ill 
luck which appeared to attend all who meddled 
with them, as if they were under the guardian keep 
of the same spirits or goblins who once haunted 
the mountains and ruled over the weather. 

That gold and silver ore was actually procured 
from these mountains in days of yore, we have his- 
torical evidence to prove, and the recorded word of 
Adriaen Van der Donk, a man of weight, who was 
an eye-witness. If gold and silver were once to 
be found there, they must be there at present. It 
remains to be seen, in these gold-hunting days, 
whether the quest will be renewed, and some daring 
adventurer, fired with a true Californian spirit, will 
penetrate the mysteries of these mountains and open 
a golden region on the borders of the Hudson. 





Gamsiina 1n Evrore.—The enormous sums of 
money which daily change owners at Wiesbaden, 
Carlesruhe, and other watering places, which are gen- 
erally resorted to by the fashion and aristocracy of 
Europe, are almost incredible, and of course this high 
playing is frequently attended with tragical results. 


GAMBLING.—ASCENT OF MT. BLANC.—PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


A few weeks ago, at Carlesruhe, a gentleman named 
Tissard, who had long been considered the most suc- 
cessful gambler of his day, and who has frequently 
won $100,000 in one night, suddenly took it into his 
head to send a bullet through his heart, because on 
one occasion his good luck had deserted him, which, 
though it would not be the cause of his ruin, yet he 
thought would dishonor him. Playing with a German 
countess, he lost every time, though they continued 
for thirty-one hours without the slightest interruption, 
except while once taking a cup of coffee. At last, 
finding himself minus the sum of 400,000 francs, he 
coolly rose from the table, and, requesting the lady to 
excuse him for a moment, retired. After a lapse of 
some time, the countess, having become a little fidgety 
about his return, sent a servant to seek him, who, 
finding his door locked, knocked several times for 
admission, but receiving no answer he at length broke 
it open. There lay the gambler extended on the floor, 
with a bullet hole through his heart, and beside him 
on the table an envelope bearing the address of the 
countess, and containing in bank bills the amount 
she had won from him. The countess, it is said, 
when she was informed of the catastrophe which 
occurred, remarked : ‘‘ Well, at least he might have 
told me he was never coming back, and not have kept 
me waiting here so long !’’ 





Mr. Vansitrart has in the Daily ews described 
his ‘‘ ascension’’ of Mont Blanc :— 


**In your paper you speak of the great caravan, which 
amounted to upwards of thirty persons, and of the 
sum of 150/. which it cost them. I have at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that mine cost but little. I 
agreed with three guides for fifty francs each, and 
took a porter part of the way ; but in consequence of 
their good behavior, and the great danger these men 
were exposed to, through my own folly of not being 
tied to the rope, I paid them more than my original 
agreement.’? When he reached the Grands Mulets, 
Mr. Albert Smith’s party were enjoying the warmth 
of a fire. ‘‘ My only covering was a blanket, whilst 
the fuel was scanty ; it consisted of three small pieces 
of wood, which we picked up on the way. I left the 
Grands Mulets about a quarter of an hour after the 
great caravan. It was midnight. We were all three 
tied together. We had calculated that the moon 
would be up within half-an-hour ; and after we had 
been, I suppose, a couple of hours en route, our lan- 
terns went out, and for some time there was no other 
light than the stars of the firmament. It was a bitter 
moment. We were then indebted to the grand cara- 
van for our direction, which was some little distance 
in advance. The effect by star-light of that compact 
dark body with lanterns was not of this world—they 
were moving silently along—not a voice was heard— 
it was the march more of spirits than of mortals. . . 
The last part of the ascent was truly fatiguing. Holes 
in the snow worked by the others considerably in- 
creased it. I fell from utter exhaustion several times, 
and at each fall was smothered with a ground hail or 





sleet which the wind drove from the mountain. My 
thirst was insatiable—more intense than anything [| 
have felt—more so even than in riding to the Dead Sea | 
in the month of June. I also felt a great inclination 
to sleep. Two of my guides were perfectly black in| 
their faces, and the other as white as Hamlet’s ghost. | 
We reached the summit a few minutes after the 
others. The view would have been magnificent, but! 
it was too high; so much so that the Lake of Geneva | 
looked more like a marsh than a sea. | 
‘* Having walked under the sea in a diving-appara- | 
tus, more than 100 feet deep, and having descended | 
the bowels of the earth both in the iron-mines of the, 
Dannemora in Sweden and the salt mines in Poland, 
and having ascended both by a balloon and many high 
mountains, I can safely assert that there is a certain | 
pleasure in all these enterprises, unknown to those, 


who have not experienced them. If the guides choose 
to risk their lives, it is their own look-out. I es 
ially asked for unmarried men, but Payot, one of the 
three, was married.’’ 





PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


PeTrarcn’s love for Laura, Mr. Simpson considers 
to have been purely platonic. He might with much 
safety have gone a step further, and put it down as a 
mere imaginary passion, fancied and kept warm by 
the poet for the very praiseworthy motive of the man- 
ufacture of sonnets. The whole tone of Petrarch’s 
character tends to strengthen this supposition. It 
may, indeed, give rather a rude shock to the sensibil- 
ities of the amiable souls who firmly believe that the 
Minstrel of Vaucluse was a heart-broken lover, eter- 
nally sighing after a disdainful beauty—like any 
Corydon in pastoral verses ‘‘ done by a person of 
quality”’—to be told that all the probabilities of 
incident and character go to show that Petrarch simply 
used Laura asa sonnet peg to hang verses on ; but 
such, toa great extent, we believe to be the truth. 
That the lady was beautiful, and that Petrarch ad- 
mired her beauty, we can very well believe ; but his 
love was of a most convenient and accommodating 
nature. Like the conscience of Messrs. M’Fin and 


.| M’Vittie—immortalized by Nicol Jarvie—it never did 


him any harm. Nothing is more significantly amus- 
ing, in reading Petrarch’s life, than to observe how his 
hopeless — seems to have been forgotten as soon 
as he had some favorite business or scheme on hand, 
and how instantly it revived, in all its pristine force, 
when a period of leisure presented him with ample 
time to write sonnets. The visions which the poet—a 
thorough-going man of the world, be it observed— 
states that he was favored with, and in which the 
appearance of Laura drove him at midnight from his 
bed out into the wild hills of Vaucluse, read like any- 
thing but genuine confessions. There is neither 
nature nor probability about them, and they were 
very probably got up merely to color the sonnets. 
Besides all this, however, the fact of Petrarch having 
another mistress, who bore him two children, of whom 
in later life he took very affectionate care, ought to 
settle the question as to the sincerity, or rather the 
reality, of the passion for Laura—who was herself, by 
the way, a married woman when her sonneteer first 
saw her.—Morning Chronicle. 























THE REVERIE OF AN OLD MAID. 


From the National Era. 
THE REVERIE OF AN OLD MAID. 


I am getting advanced in life ; some weeks since, I 
my forty-sixth birth-day. It was different 
from the birthdays of my youth—there were no gifts, 
no kind congratulations. None near me knew indeed 
that at eight o’clock on the morning of the twenty- 
first of June, another year of the allotted three-score 
and ten was added to my age. 

I live almost alone in a small house, in a small vil- 
lage. It is a pretty little cottage enough, with its 
fresh paint and green blinds, and there is a small 
door-yard in front where my roses and hollyhocks 
may bloom and flaunt unmolested. I have a tiny 
garden patch, with a few cucumber and squash vines, 
a few currant bushes, two or three rows of corn, and 
various other homely vegetables, flourishing greenly 
in its narrow precincts. I am not poor—I have four 
thousand dollars at interest, and for my limited wants 
the income is more than ample—I am never harassed 
by doubt or anxiety about the means of living. I am 
very comfortably situated, certainly ; I ought to be 
very thankfui for my lot. Pray God that I am so! 

I am lonely, however. The little girl who lives with 
me, and aids about the work of the house, is a pleas- 
ant child, and I like her company, young as she is. 
There is something so fresh in her ideas, so frank and 
artless in her speech, that it does me good to be with 
her. I like to see her, too, as she goes about her va- 
rious duties, humming the while a snatch of some gay 
tune, or singing in an undertone the words of a child- 
ish hymn. But little Maggie has parents living near, 
and she has, in addition, a host of brothers and sis- 
ters, who are all so nearly the same size that you 
marvel when told that there is full ‘‘ fourteen months’ 
difference’’ in the ages of most of them. When her 
work is done, she finds it more pleasant to run in and 
talk awhile with her mother, or romp with the chil- 
dren, than to stay with theold maid. I cannot blame 
her. 

My neighbors come to see me quite often, and I oc- 
casionally have company to tea. Sometimes a child 
ventures in to ask for a flower, or a man stops at the 
door to inquire if I can make a half a dozen shirts for 
him. Once in a long time I put on my best gown 
and newest collar, and go out to spend the afternoon. 
Thus much I see of life—such share have I in the busy 
action of the world around me. 

I was not always so solitary, so isolated. A large 
group and a merry one gathered around the hearth of 
my old home. Loud shouts and ringing laughter 
echoed through its halls—gay voices sounded in the 
orchard and the garden—childish forms played upon 
the hill-side, or wandered by the brook. And our 
mother was there, too, with her pleasant smile, and 
our father, strong in the prime of manhood. 

Years passed, and wrought many changes in our 
household. In the old parlor, three brides had stood 
in maiden beauty—two corpses had lain in cold and 
white repose. Each had left a vacant place, never to 
be filled again. 

And yet other years passed on ; my younger brother 
grew up, and went forth into the world ; our mother 
died and was buried ; only my father and I were left. 
We were happy together ; spite of all the changes, all 
the sorrow we had seen, we were yet happy, for each 
had something to cling to, something to love. I asked 
no more than to devote myself to him—to make his 
comfort, his enjoyment, the study of my life. But he 
died too—and when I had followed him to the grave, 
and returned to the still, deserted house, I felt that 
now I was in truth alone. 

My sisters offered me a home with them, and I 
would gladly have accepted it, but I feared to do so. 
I had kept my own house for years, and knew not 
whether I could be happy in that of another person. 
Besides, I had my peculiarities, my old-maidish ways, 
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if you will, and I could not be sure that they would 
meet with indulgence or respect. I did not. like to 
endanger, even by trifling disagreements, the contin- 
uance of that affectionate understanding which had 
always existed between my sisters and myself. SoI 
thanked Anna and Maria warmly for their kindness, 
but told them I thought it better for me to live alone. 
They tried to dissuade me from the project—they rep- 
resented to me how solitary I would be. I knew they 
spoke the truth, but I still held to my resolve. 

I bought this little house, and moved hither a por- 
tion of my furniture—the chairs and tables that had 
been in our old home so long—even the mirror, with 
its quaintly carved frame, which for thirty years had 
hung between the parlor windows. During the week 
or two which it took to put my place fairly in order— 
to clean, paint, wash windows, and nail down carpets 
—I was, if not happy, at least occupied, and in a 
measure absorbed. But when all was done—when no 
speck of dust remained on the dark and pvlished ta- 
bles—when the window panes shone bright and clear, 
and the carpets stretched unwrinkled across the floor 
—I began to feel my loneliness. For a few weeks I 
lived on as I was—I arose, ate, and drank; when 
night came, I slept. It was a very dull and stagnant 
life ; and more—it was besieged by vain and bitter 
pining after past happiness, by restless, undefined 
yearnings for happiness in the future. I felt that I 
was becoming discontented and unthankful. This 
will never do, I said ; I must have some fixed and set- 
tled employment, something to fill my hands and oc- 
cupy my thoughts—this aimless life is too weary, too 
dreary to beendured. I resolved to take in sewing, and 
to devote the proceeds tocharity. I tried the plan, and 
it answered well—I had now a purpose to accomplish, 
an object to attain. I visited the poor of the neigh- 
borhood, learned their necessities, and ministered to 
them as far as I was able. I had the sweet conscions- 
ness of being useful, of doing something, in my small 
way, toward the happiness of mankind. Existence 
no longer seemed tame and joyless; it had interest 
and excitement even for me. 

For six years I have lived thus ; my daily routine 
scarce varied, save by occasional visits from my 
brothers and sisters or their children. Once or twice 
I have gone to see Anna, who resides about two hun- 
dred miles distant from me. These visits are pleasant 
things ; we talk over the old times and the old feel- 
ings till they seem almost real, almost present to us. 
But when we have parted, and the house is quiet again 
—when there is no patter of little feet in the entry, 
and the kind faces of my sisters have vanished from 
my sight—a sense of desolation falls upon my heart. 
I try to dispel it, but cannot always succeed. 

Maria came to see me about a month ago, bringing 
with her little Susie, her youngest child, They stayed 
with me two weeks, every moment of which was brim- 
ful of happiness. Maria lives farther away from me 
than Anna, and we do not see each other as often ; it 
was three years since we had met. There were so 
many questions to be asked and answered, so many 
incidents to relate, so much to talk of, that we had 
hardly begun our visit when the time came for its 
close. I could not repress a few tears, as I bade fare- 
well to my sister and her child ; Maria kissed me 
tenderly, but there were no tears in her eyes. Well, 
there was no need that there should be; she was 
going back to her husband and children—to those who 
had been lonely in her absence, and would welcome 
her with gladness. I pictured to myself their happy 
meeting, and sighed at the thought that in my home 
there was no face to brighten at my coming. 

The day had been dark and gloomy, with a sky 
threatening rain, that began to fall as the evening set 
in. Little Maggie went early to bed, and I was left 
alone. I drew the curtains, put fresh coal upon the 
fire, and sat down in the rocking-chair. The room, 
as I glanced round it, looked very snug and cheerful. 
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The carpet was gay-colored—the paper on the walls 
was light and clean—the old-fashioned clock in the 
corner ticked in a strong, clear voice—the brass knobs 
of the doors were bright as hands could make them— 
80 were the candlesticks, ranged along the mantel- 
piece. The fire shone with a red and drowsy glow— 
the old cat slept at my feet—the candle burned dimly 
on the little stand. 

It is very pleasant here, I thought—or it would be, 
rather, if | had any one with me ; but I am—alone. 
IT don’t think any but an old maid can comprehend 
the full meaning of that word. A bachelor is a soli- 
tary being certainly, but men do not feel, like women, 
the need of home sympathy and home affections. To 
a man, a bright fireside at his boarding-house is just 
as cheerful as if it were his own ; the companionship 
of a friend is as grateful to him as that of a wife or 
child would be, if he had them. He does not feel any 
craving for family joys ; he has no vacant chamber, 
haunted by a sense of its own loneliness, in his heart. 
Business, the pursuit of wealth, the society of his ac- 
quaintance, suffice for him. But I want something 
dearer, tenderer, more real, than this ; and, being 
unable to obtain it, I cannot but feel an emptiness, a 
void in life. 

How thoroughly alone Iam! I have brothers and 
sisters, nephews and nieces ; they like and esteem me 
with various degrees of warmth, but I am not impor- 
tant to them. Iam no part of their happiness while I 
live ; and if I died, they would not miss me. I should 
like to be really necessary to the happiness of one 
human being. It is a vain wish though, and I might 
as well ask for wings, and expect that I could fly ; 
single women of my age are of but small account to 
any one. 

Alone, alone! It will be the lot of all my future 
life, be that long or short, and in death I shall still 
be solitary. I shall have a long illness, perhaps, and 
Anna or Maria will come here to nurse me. [I shall 
not make much trouble, I hope—I shall try not to be 
exacting. But Anna, she will be the one, probably, 
as her family is smaller—will find it very lonely, and 
she will feel anxious to be with her husband and 
children. She will do all that she can for me, and do 
it kindly, and ungrudgingly—yet on the whole it can- 
not but be a relief when she sees that her task will 
soon be ended. 

I shall die. The clergyman will be present, with 
Anna and her husband, for she will have written to 
him that I cannot last much longer, and that he had 
better come on, if possible. Anna will weep when 
she sees that I am going, and even George’s eyes may 
be wet with tears. A short struggle, a few quickly- 
drawn breaths, and all will be over. Only a poor 
worn-out body will lie upon the bed. God grant that 
the spirit may have passed to happier regions ! 

They will lay me out, and place me in the parlor— 
I shall lie there undisturbed. None will come to gaze 
with anguish on my pale and wasted features—no hot 
tears will fall upon my face—no kiss be pressed upon 
my icy lips. A few neighbors may step in, perhaps, 
to see the corpse—and when the cloth is removed they 
will say, ‘* She is very natural,” or ‘* She is much 
altered,’’ just as the case may be. The same remark 
will be made by those friends who have been sent for 
to follow me to the grave. 

After two or three days will come the funeral. 
Some of the village people will be present, and there 
will be a respectable number of mourners. A prayer 
will be offered, and the old clergyman will speak a 
few words to the living, admonishing them to prepare 
for the time when they, too, must lie cold and motion- 
less as the corpse before them. The coffin will be 
opened, and all who wish can look at me for the last 
time—after that, the lid will be screwed down, and I 
shall be carried tomy long home. Should the day be 
fine, some of my old acquaintances will attend me on 
that last journey. I can see now the half-dozen car- 
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riages and the few people on foot moving solemnly 
onward till they reach the churchyard gate. There 
they halt—the mourners descend from the carriages, 
and all walk slowly up the broad path, and pause be- 
fore an open vault. The coffin is lowered—the gray- 
haired old clergyman steps forward, and, with head 
uncovered, prays beside the grave. The bearers throw 
in a few shovels full of earth—the clods fall heavily 
upon the coffin. The clergyman says, as I have so 
often heard him, ‘‘ These afflicted mourners thank 
you that you have buried their dead away from their 
sight ;’’ the little crowd disperses, and the sexton 
hastily fills up the grave. 

They come back to this house—Maria, Anna, and 
my brothers. The will is read, and then they sit 
down to a late dinner. There are no tears, no stifled 
sobs, neither is there laughter nor levity. A decent 
seriousness pervades the group. 

The next day all will go to their own homes but 
Anna and her husband—they will stay behind to at- 
tend to the disposal of the furniture and the closing 
of the house. When this is done, they too will go, 
and the bare mound in thé churchyard will remain 
unvisited. 

By and by this house will be sold—other people 
will live in these rooms which have been mine so long 
—other furniture will stand in the place of those time- 
honored relics which I brought hither from my own 
dear home. And my memory will pass away from 
the earth. 

It is hard, it is hard, I said, and dropped a tear. 
Will no human being think often of me with a tender 
sorrow? Will no kind hand plant flowers upon my 
grave—no eye weep that I have gone forever? Not 
one. 

And yet, I questioned myself, is it not better so? 
Better to pass off quietly into oblivion, leaving no 
trace behind us? Is it not selfish to wish that we 
may be a cause of pain and sorrow to the hearts that 


we love best? Yes ; it is selfish—but it is also nat- 
ural. 
** That is no excuse,’? Mrs. K—— would here re- 


mark ; ‘‘ grace ought to be strong enough to conquer 
nature.’’ Dear Mrs. K , I have great respect for 
your judgment, great reverence for your opinions— 
but forgive me if I cannot quite give in my adherence 
to this sentiment of yours. Was there no grief of 
wounded feeling in the reproachful look which the 
Master turned on Peter who denied him ? 

I snuffed the candle, and resumed my musings. 

It is partly my own fault, [ said, partly the fault 
of circumstances, that Iam thus alone. Certainly it 
is not because [ never had a chance of being other- 
wise. I was young and pretty once, and in those 
days I had my offers as well as other people. And 
there was one—but he is gone, long years ago. Oh! 
there are no such men now-a-days. 

But suppose that he had lived—that the secret, 
unacknowledged tenderness which we cherished, had 
been understood, avowed? How would it have been 
then ? 

I can picture to myself our sunlit days of courtship 
—the dark eyes looking into mine with happy fond- 
ness, the hand in which my own is warmly clasped. 

A year passes on, and it is our wedding-day. We 
stand side by side in that old parlor, consecrated both 
by sweet and mournful memories. He gazes on me 
with such earnest affection that I blush and tremble 
when I meet his eye. 

We are married ; with pure, confiding love, with 
humble trust in that Power stronger than we, and 
able to sustain us, we speak the solemn vows which 
bind us together for all our future life. Friends 
crowd around us—kisses are showered on the bride, 
and congratulations on the bridegroom. Then comes 
the exchange of the white dress and flowing veil for a 
plainer, soberer attire. We are whirled away in a 
travelling carriage—when the honeymoon is over, 
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we come back and settle down quietly in our home. 
We are happy, for we have youth and health—faith 
in God and in each other. Perhaps in the first days 
of our wedded life we have felt a little saddened and 
disappointed that even the full and free possession of 
each other’s love did not bring that perfect rapture 
which we had looked for. But we have not spoken of 
this—and gradually the feeling fades away—in place 
of that bliss which lovers dream of, but which not one 
of them has realized, we have a quiet, ever-deepening 
affection, which lights up our home and hearts un- 
ceasingly. 

Our house is small, but pretty—there is a little 
apartment, half closet, half recess—which we fill with 
books, and call the Library. There is a breakfast 
room, well lighted and arranged, and my own sitting- 
room, looking out upon the garden. There are flow- 
ers in profusion about the house, and creeping vines, 
and fine old trees. In the kitchen garden there is a 
goodly array of vegetables, from the ruddy beet and 
pink-eyed potato to the more delicate celery and as- 
paragus. On these I expend a vast deal of culinary 
skill. I take a housewifely pride in preparing dishes 
at once savory and frugal. My husband smiles at 
my economy—sometimes he calls me ‘* Prudence,”’ or 

rophesies that I will make him a rich man before 
ong. 

I can see now our breakfast-table, spread with its 
snowy cloth. There are the cups of steaming coffee, 
the warm rolls, the half mackerel nicely broiled, and 
the golden butter. Everard, in his dressing gown 
and slippers, looks the personification of ease and 
comfort. I wear a dark wrapper and a little collar ; 
my hair is neatly braided, for I remember, and as yet 
put in practice, the advice so often bestowed on wo- 
men, not to neglect after marriage the neatness which 
so pleased the lover’s eye before it. 

Our meal is finished, yet we linger at the table to 
talk over the various things so interesting to us, so 
unimportant to the rest of the world. A half-hour 

in pleasant converse, and then Everard, look- 
ing at his watch, declares that he can stay no longer. 
He comes to my side, kisses me, and is gone. I go 
about my household duties, happy in the conscious- 
ness of his love, proud that my love is so much to 
him. 

Anon we are parents. With a timorous joy, a 
grateful wonder, a measureless aifection, we look upon 
the little one that God has sent us. We hang over it 
with fond solicitude ; we watch with delight the move- 
ments of its tiny limbs. Other people see in it only 
a new-born baby, with the red complexion, shapeless 
features, and puny legs and arms, which belong to 
that early stage of being. But we see in it our child 
—our darling—the new link between our hearts. 

The baby grows. The red hue clears away from 
its features, the thin, silky hair nearly covers its head, 
its eyes brighten with intelligence. It begins to know 
us—it stretches out its arms to be taken and held. 
Thenceforth every month beholds some new epoch in 
its existence. It has cut a tooth ; it can say ‘* papa ;”” 
it has learned some little trick which seems to us the 
prettiest that ever baby tried. By and by it can walk; 
it begins to talk, too, with the sweet lisping utterance 
of earliest childhood. Ah! it is indeed a blessing to 
Everard and me. 

Years pass on. The little one who first woke in 
our hearts the throb of parental tenderness has been 
taken in its innocence toa purer home. We have 
mourned its loss as only parents can ; yet mingled 
with our grief has been a chastened joy, as we re- 
membered that our lamb was safe in the bosom of the 
Good Shepherd. Since then, many children have been 
given us. They are healthful, blooming creatures— 
noisy and romping enough, no doubt; and faulty 
enough, too, yet still of kindly hearts and generous 
affections. 


They grow up—the boys go into business, or enter 
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college ; the girls are becoming a part of society. 
Everard and I are getting old ; silver threads mingle 
with his dark locks, and his step is not as free and 
light as it was in former days. Iam altered ; a cap 
conceals the hair which has lost its youthful bright- 
ness and luxuriance ; wrinkles furrow a forehead that 
was once smooth and fair. I care little for the change, 
however. The slight personal vanity which I once 
possessed is merged in the pride I feel in the beauty 
of my children. I often wonder if any mother but 
myself has such a family—such strong, manly boys, 
such graceful, winning daughters. Everard and I 
are still a happy couple—life is full of interest and 
occupation for us. Our children are at once our 
chiefest care, our most abundant joy. 

But time goes on, and the group is widely scattered. 
Marriage, fortune, chance and change, and death, 
too, have thinned the blooming ranks. A widowed 
daughter, a young, fair woman still, is the only child 
that shares our home. She is the light of our dimmed 
eyes, the sunshine of our closing day. For we are 
really old now ; Everard’s tall form is bent, and he 
moves feebly about, leaning on his staff. But he is 
kind, generous, loving still ; you see that in his face, 
which has no harshness in its wrinkles, no querulous 
shade in its gravity. Little children love him ; they 
climb upon his knee, while he tells them stories of 
past days, and their slight fingers play with his gray 
hair. Peace is ours—happiness in each other’s love, 
in the tenderness of our children, the kindness of the 
few friends whom time has spared us: and, more 
than all, in the love of God, and the hope of that 
bright home to which we draw so near. 

At last a great change comes ; I am laid upon that 
couch of sickness, from which I am never more to rise, 
With what fond, faithful care am I tended ! how un- 
weariedly does love minister to my every want! Kind 
hands smooth my pillow ; gentle, tender tones ques- 
tion me of my feelings and desires—anxious affection 
watches over me, fearing much, yet hoping ever for 
my restoration. But that is not to be—I feel it so, 
In peaceful resignation [ await the final hour. 

It comes. The time comes when the two lives, for 
years so blent together, are to be severed. I am 
dying. My children are around me—they have been 
summoned to attend their departing mother, and each 
has tearfully obeyed the call. Everard sits by me, 
my hand clasped in his. I am weak—I can say but 
little, but I entreat our children so to make their 
choice, that they, like me, may be enabled to look on 
death as but the entrance to eternal life. I beg them 
to be kind to their father, to make happy his few re- 
maining years by their tenderness and duty. To him 
I say but little, since words could ill express what I 
owe him, how I love him, even then. But he feels 
the pressure of my numbing fingers, he sees the fond 
looks of my darkening eyes, and knows all that I 
would tell him of my gratitude for his life-long affec- 
tion, his unceasing care. 

My sight fails—my breath is short, and drawn with 
effort—with one last look on the weeping circle around 
me, and the bowed form at the bedside, my spirit 
passes, 

There is nothing terrible in such a departure, I said 
—the very last moment on earth is cheered by human 
love—and then how easy the quick transition to that 
Divine love which shall be ours throughout eternity ! 
In such a death, I can well believe that all the natural 
awe which we might feel in the near contemplation of 
that Unspeakable Glory in whose presence we must 
stand, would be changed into a joyful serenity, a calm 
and happy waiting for the coming of the Lord. 

I resumed my musing. 

When all is over—when the grave is filled and my 
children have gone back to their own homes—even 
then I am not forgotten. They think often of me— 
they talk kindly of me to each other. They tell their 
children of grandmamma, who loved them so dearly 
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while she lived. Everard—the feeble, aged man, 
journeying forward to the home where I have gone— 
never forgets me. Iam always present to him—he 
thinks of me with tenderest affection—he longs for 
her who for more than forty years was to him another 
self. Dear Everard ! 

My grave is often visited—flowers bloom there, 
which living hands have planted—little feet tread 
about the narrow mound, and graver steps pause 
oftentimes beside it. 

Yes! [live in the memory of those whom once I 
cherished. 

Alas! I cried in bitterness, how different is the 
death of which I have mused, from that which will 
one day seize on my forlorn existence! How different 
the life, so full of usefulness, and of joys springing 
out of that usefulness, from my own! And that 
green mound in the church-yard—how unlike the grave 
which lies yonder on the bleak hill-side, and hungers 
for this wasted form ! 

I remember how, in the old days at home, we chil- 
dren once found a dead leech—a dried-up, shrivelled 
thing. We put it into warm water and soaked it for 
a time—it swelled up plump and full, and looked alive 
but it could not move, draw blood, or perform any of 
its leech-like functions. I am a good deal like it—I 
soak myself in the warm water of interest and sym- 
pathy in the lives and happiness of others—in charity 
—in various other tepid baths—but it ’s of no use. 
I am not really alive—like the poor leech, I have at 
best but a miserable semblance of existence. The 
simile is not a very pretty one, certainly ; still, a leech 
is about as lovely and lovable as an old maid of 
forty-six. 

The truth is, that I cannot be happy on the happi- 
ness of others—I must have something of my own ; 
something to love and cherish—to be loved by, cher- 


ished by, in return. But that I cannot have—and 
Who but I has such a 


why? Other people do. 
dreary, lone existence? Why did not God give me, 
too, the objects of interest and affection which he has 
given to others? I am sure I deserve it quite as well 
as many of them. 





THE REVERIE OF AN OLD MAID. 


Thus far had I gone, when a sudden flash and then 
a total darkness recalled my thoughts. The candle 
had gone out—absorbed in my musings, I had not 
noticed that it had burned down to the socket. 

So suddenly, I thought, may my taper of life go 
out! Pray God that the quick extinction may find 
me engaged in no such weak and vain regrets. What ! 
have I accused my Maker of injustice because I had 
not all my restless heart could ask for? Then have I 
been wicked as well as foolish. 

I can be happy—I ought to be—’t is my own fault 
iflam not. *I' is my own fault if, by contrasting my 
lot with that of others, or dreaming of what might 
have been, I grow dissatisfied and thankless. 

Life is not a burden, to be endured—it is a bles- 
sing, to be grateful for and to enjoy. In every life 
are many gleams of happiness—in some more than in 
others, it is true—but no existence is unvisited by 
them. I, for instance, who have been so bitterly re- 
pining—how much have I for which to thank my 
Heavenly Father! A pleasant home—kind friends— 
abundant means. Then I have the affection of my 
sisters—a gentle, tender affection, though not a de- 
voted passion—and the gratitude of the poor whom I 
have served in some slight degree. Ought not these 
things, combined with the hope which God has given 
me of a fuller, more perfect life to come—ought they 
not, I say, to render me submissive, and content with 
what he has appointed for me? They ought—and 
they shall. 

I will not indulge myself in this habit of solitary 
musing, for I see that it is unwise—dangerous. If I 
find myself disposed to brood over the least pleasant 
features of my lot, I will go to the bright fireside of 
some neighbor, and try to gather thence a little cheer- 
| fulness to light up my own. No more of fruitless 
| musings—of vain desires—which would always end, 
as they have done to-night, in something worse than 
folly. 

Oh, God! was the burden of my prayer, forgive 
; what I have done and thought amiss this day, and 
| Strengthen me, that my life henceforth may be a rev- 

erent submission to Thy will. 








TELL IT TO THE Bees.—Being at a neighbor’s house 
about a month ago, the conversation turned upon the 
death of a mutual acquaintance a short time prior to 
my visit. A venerable old lady present asked, with 
great earnestness of manner, ‘*‘ Whether Mr. R.’s bees 
had been informed of his death??? Our friend R. 
had been a great bee-keeper. No one appeared to be 
able to answer the old lady’s question satisfactorily, 
whereat she was much concerned, and said, ‘‘ Well, 
if the bees were not told of Mr. R.’s death, they would 
leave their hives, and never return. Some people give 
them a piece of the funeral cake ; I don’t think that 
is absolutely necessary, but certainly it is better to 
tell them of the death.’’ Being shortly afterwards in 
the neighborhood of my deceased friend’s residence, 
I went a little out of my way to inquire after the bees. 
Upon walking up the garden I saw the industrious 
little colony at full work. I learned, upon inquiring 
of the housekeeper, that the bees had been properly 
informed of Mr. R.’s death.— Votes and Queries. 





A rrr has taken place before the Cleveland Agri- 
cultural Society of the respective merits of M’Cor- 
mack’s and Hussey’s American reaping-machines, 
and the report of the jury of practical men appointed 
by the consent of both parties to decide the question 
of merit is favorable to the latter implement. This 
decision throws considerable doubt on the justice of 
the award of a great medal at the Exhibition to M’Cor- 
mack’s ; but, however interesting the matter may be 
to the individuals themselves, it does not much affect 
our farmers. Both the reaping machines, valuable 
as they are, are capable of great improvement, and we 
confidently hope that before next harvest comes round 
such changes may be made upon them, and such new 


features introduced, as may render the examples now 
exhibited comparatively antiquated and out of date. 
—Times, 7 Oct. 





From the Mentor. 
‘WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF.” 


Summer is past. The autumn winds are sighing 
Fitful and mournfully the year’s decay : 

The brilliant-tinted leaves, in splendor dying, 
Put on new beauties as they fade away. 


The hour is eloquent. Its many voices 
Not less of promise than of sorrow speak ; 
For ’mid decay the trusting heart rejoices 
=e Spring from Winter’s death shall 
reak. 


Such are the omens. O, may we, discerning 
The signs of nature in the earth and skies, 

Feel the great truth thus written for our learning, 
That man, like nature, from the dead shall rise ! 


The winds, as ministers with wisdom laden, 
Bear o’er the earth their messages abroad ; 

But natural knowledge is but the handmaiden 
To the deep counsel of the Word of God. 


The yearning heart for deeper knowledge reaches— 
‘** Why like the leaves of Autumn do we fade ?”’ 

The Book of Books the sacred mystery teaches, 
That dying men are thus undying made. 


Thus must this mortal put on the immortal— 
‘* The seed is quickened not except it die ;’’ 
The victor, Christ, through the grave’s gate and portal 
Receives his ransomed to the worlds on high. 
Downingtown, Sept., 1851. H. H. W. 























A SHIP SUNK 


From the Panama Herald. 
A SHIP SUNK BY A WHALE. 


Ir is stated that such a circumstance as the at- 
tack of a whale upon a ship, has never been known 
to occur but once in the whole history of whale- 
fishing, and that was the destruction of the ship 
Essex, some twenty or twenty-five years ago. 


The ship Ann Alexander, Capt. John S. Deblois, 
sailed from New Bedford, Mass., June Ist, 1850, 
for a cruise in the South Pacific for sperm whale. 
Having taken about 500 barrels of oil in the At- 
lantic, the ship proceeded on her voyage to the 
Pacific. Nothing of unusual interest occurred 
until, when passing Cape Horn, one of the men, 
named Jackson Walker, of Newport, N. H., aged 
about 24, was lost overboard in a storm. Reach- 
ing the Pacific, she came up the coast, and stopped 
at Valdivia, coast of Chili, for fresh provisions, and 
on the 31st of May last she called at Paita for the 
purpose of shipping a man. The vessel proceeded 
on her voyage to the South Pacific. 

On the 20th of August last she reached what is 
well known as the ‘* Off-Shore Ground,”’ in lat. 5° 
50’ South, long. 102° West. In the morning of 
that day, at about nine o’clock, whales were discov- 
ered in the neighborhood, and, about noon the same 
day, they succeeded in making fast to one. Two 
boats had gone after the whales—the larboard and 
the starboard ; the former commanded by the first 
mate, and the latter by Capt. Deblois. The whale 
which they had struck was harpooned by the lar- 
board boat. After running some time, the whale 
turned upon the boat, and, rushing at it with tre- 
mendous violence, lifted open its enormous jaws, 
and, taking the boat in, actually crushed it into 
fragments as small as a common-sized chair! Capt. 
Deblois immediately struck for the scene of the dis- 
aster with the starboard boat, and succeeded against 
all expectation in rescuing the whole of the crew 
of the demolished boat—nine in number! How 
they escaped from instant death, when the whale 
rushed upon them with such violence and seized 
their boat in its ponderous jaws, is a mystery 
known only to “‘ Him who holds the waves as in 
the hollow of his hands.”’ 

There were now eighteen men in the starboard 
boat ; consisting of the captain, the first mate, and 
the crews of both boats. The frightful disaster 
had been witnessed from the ship and the waist- 
boat was called into readiness and sent to their 
relief. The distance from the ship was about six 
miles. As soon as the waist-boat arrived, the 
crews were divided, and it was determined to pur- 
sue the same whale, and make another attack upon 
him. Accordingly they separated, and proceeded at 
some distance from each other, as is usual on such 
occasions, after the whale. In a short time they 
came up to him and prepared to give him battle. 
The waist-boat, commanded by the first mate, was 
in advance. As soon as the whale perceived the 
demonstration being made upon him, he turned his 
course suddenly, and, making a tremendous dash 
at this boat, seized it with his wide-spread jaws, 
and crushed it into atoms, allowing the men barely 
time to escape his vengeance by throwing them- 
selves into the ocean. 

Capt. Deblois, again seeing the perilous condi- 
tion of his men, at the risk of meeting the same 
fate, directed his boat to hasten to their rescue, 
and, in a short time, succeeded in saving them all 
from a death, little less horrible than that from 
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which they had twice so miraculously escaped. 
He then ordered the boat to put for the ship as 
speedily as possible, and, no sooner had the order 
been given than they discovered the monster of 
the deep making towards them, with his jaws 
widely extended! Escape from death now seemed 
totally out of the question. They were six or 
seven miles from the ship—no aid even there to 
afford them necessary relief, and the whale, mad- 
dened by the wounds of the harpoon and lances 
which had been thrown into him, and seemingly 
gloating with the prospect of speedy revenge, 
within a few cables’ length! Fortunately, the mon- 
ster came up and passed them at a short distance. 
The boat then made her way to the ship, and they 
all got on board in safety. 

After reaching the ship a boat was despatched 
for the oars of the demolished boats; and it was 
determined to pursue the whale with the ship. 
As soon as the boat returned with the oars, sail 
was set, and the ship proceeded after the whale 
In a short time she overtook him, and a lance 
was thrown into his head. The ship passed on 
by him, and immediately after, they discovered 
that the whale was making for the ship! As he 
came up near her, they hauled on the wind, and 
suffered the monster to pass her. After he had 
fairly passed, they kept off to overtake and attack 
him again. When the ship had reached within 
about fifty rods of him, they discovered that the 
whale had settled down deep below the surface of 
the water, and, as it was near sundown, they con- 
cluded to give up the pursuit. 

Captain Deblois was at this time standing in the 
night-heads on the larboard bow, with craft in 
hand, ready to strike the monster a deadly blow 
should he appear, the ship moving about five knots, 
when working on the side of the ship, he discov- 
ered the whale rushing towards her at the rate of 
fifteen knots! Jn an instant the monster struck the 
ship with tremendous violence, shaking her from stem 
to stern. She quivered under the violence of the 
shock, as if she had struck upon a rock! Capt. 
Deblois immediately descended into the forecastle, 
and there, to his horror, discovered that the mons- 
ter had struck the ship about two feet from the keel, 
abreast the furemast, knocking a great hole entirely 
through her bottom, through which the water roared 
and rushed in impetuously! Springing to the 
deck, he ordered the mate to cut away the anchors 
and get the cables overboard to keep the ship from 
sinking, as she had a large quantity of pig iron 
on board. In doing this, the mate succeeded in 
relieving only one anchor and cable clear, the other 
having been fastened around the foremast. The 
ship was then sinking very rapidly. The captain 
went into the cabin, where he found three feet of 
water. He, however, succeeded in procuring a 
chronometer, sextant, and chart. Reaching the 
decks he ordered the boats to be cleared away, and 
to get water and provisions, as the ship was healing 
over. He again descended to the cabin, but the 
water was rushing in so rapidly that he could pro- 
cure nothing. He then came upon deck, ordered 
all hands into the boats, and was the last himself 
to leave the ship, which he did by throwing himself 
into the sea and swimming to the nearest boat ! The 
ship was on her beam end, her topgallant yards 
under water. ‘They then pushed off some distance 
from the ship, expecting her to sink in a very short 
time. Upon an examination of the stores they had 
been able to save, he discovered that they had only 
twelve quarts of water and not a mouthful of pro- 
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visions of any kind! The beats contained eleven 
men each ; they were leaky, and, night coming on, 
they were obliged to bail them all night, to keep 
them from sinking ! 

Next day, at daylight, they returned to the ship, 
no one daring to venture on board but the captain, 
their intention being to cut away the masts—and 
fearful that the moment the masts were cut away 
the ship would godown. With a single hatchet, 
the captain went on board, cut away the masts, 
when the ship righted. ‘The boats then came up, 
and the men, by the sole aid of spades, cut away 
the chain cable from around the foremast, which 
got the ship nearly on her keel. The men then 
tied ropes round their bodies, got into the sea and 
cut holes through the decks to get out provisions. 
They could procure nothing but about five gallons 
of vinegar and twenty pounds of wet bread. The 
ship threatened to sink, and they deemed it impru- 
dent to remain by her any longer, so they set sail 
on their boats and left her. 

They were then in a dreadful state of anxiety, 
knowing that in a very few days, unless a kind 
Providence should direct them to fall in with some 
ship, they must all die by starvation and thirst, or 
that, to sustain life, they would be obliged to eat 
each other's bodies as soon as life had departed ! 
However, as long as they had strength, they knew 
it was their duty to wait and watch patiently, and 
trust to that Good Being who had twice so signally 
saved them from the jaws of the monster of the 
deep the day previous. Their only hope was in 
trying to reach a rainy latitude, that, from the rains 
that might fall, they could sustain life. 

With this hope they directed their course north- 
wardly, and on the 22nd of August, at about five 
o’clock, P. M., they had the indescribable joy of 
discerning a ship in the distance. They made a 
signal, and were soon answered, and, in a short 
time, they were reached by the good ship Nan- 
tucket, of Nantucket, Mass., Captain Gibbs, who 
took them all on board, clothed and fed them, and 
extended to them, in every way, the greatest pos- 
sible hospitality. 

On the succeeding day, Captain Gibbs went to 
the wreck of the ill-fated Ann Alexander, for the 
purpose of trying to procure something from her, 
but, as the sea was rough, and the attempt consid- 
ered dangerous, he abandoned the project. The 
Nantucket then set sail for Paita, where she ar- 
rived on the 15th of September, and where she 
landed Capt. Deblois and his men. Capt. Deblois 
was kindly and hospitably received and entertained 
at Paita by Captain Bathurst, an English gentle- 
man residing there, and subsequently took passage 
on board the schooner Providence, Captain Star- 
buck, for this port, (Panama,) arriving here on 
Sunday last, Oct. 12. 





From the National Era 
THE PRISONERS OF NAPLES.* 


I nave been thinking of the victims bound 

In Naples, dying for the lack of air 

And sunshine, in their cold, damp cells of pain— 
Where hope is not, and innocence in vain 
Appeals against the torture and the chain— 


* The recent publication of W. E. Gladstone, M. P., 
has made the public familiar with atrocities, on the 
art of the Neapolitan government, without a paral- 
el in the history of tyranny. 





THE PRISONERS OF NAPLES. 


Unfortunates ! whose crime it was to share 

Our common love of freedom, and to dare, 

In its behalf, Rome’s harlot triple-crowned, 
And her base pander, the most hateful thing 
Who upon Christian or on Pagan ground 

Makes vile the old heroic name of king. 

Oh, God most merciful! Father just and kind! 
Whom man hath bound, let thy right hand unbind, 
Or, if thy purposes of good behind 

Their ills lie hidden, let the sufferers find 

Strong consolations ; leave them not to doubt 
Thy Providential care, nor yet without 

The hope which all thy attributes inspire, 

That not in vain the martyr’s robe of fire 

Is worn, nor the sad prisoner’s fretting chain, 
Since all who suffer for thy truth send forth, 
Electrical, with every throb of pain, 
Unquenchable sparks, thy own baptismal rain 
Of fire and spirit over all the earth, 

Making the dead in slavery live again. 

Let this great hope be with them as they lie 
Shut from the light, the greenness, and the sky, 
From the cool waters and the pleasant breeze, 
The smell of flowers, and shade of summer trees, 
Bound with the felon lepers whom disease 

And sins abhorred make loathsome ; let them share 
Pellico’s faith, Foreste’s strength to bear 

Years of unutterable torment, stern and still, 
As the chained Titan victor through his will ! 
Comfort them with thy future ; let them see 
The day-dawn of [talian liberty. 

For that, with all good things, is hid with thee, 
And, perfect, in thy thought, awaits its time tv be! 


I, who have spoken for freedom at the cost 

Of some weak friendships, or some paltry prize 
Of name or place, and, more than I have lost 
Have gained in wider reach of sympathies, 

And free communion with the good and wise~ 
May God forbid that I should ever boast 

Such easy self-denial, or repine 

That the strong pulse of health no more is mine ; 
That overworn at noonday I must yield 

To other hands the gleaning of the field— 

A tired on-looker through the day’s decline. 
For blest beyond deserving still, and knowing 
That kindly Providence its care is showing 

In the withdrawal as in the bestowing, 

Scarcely I dare for more or less to pray. 
Beautiful yet for me this autumn day 

Melts on its sunset hills ; and, far away, 

For me the Ocean lifts its solemn psalm, 

To me the pine woods whisper ; and for me 
Yon river, winding through its vales of calm, 
By greenest banks, with asters purple-starred, 
And gentian bloom and golden-rod made gay, 
Flows down in silent gladness to the sea, 

Like a pure spirit to its great reward ! 

Nor lack I friends, long-tried and near and dear, 
Whose love is round me like an atmosphere, 
Warm, soft, and golden. For such gifts to me, 
What shall [ render, oh my God, to thee? 

Let me not dwell upon my lighter share 

Of pain and ill that human life must bear ; 
Save me from selfish pining ; let my heart, 
Drawn from itself in sympathy, forget 

The bitter longings of a vain regret, 

The anguish of its own peculiar smart ; 
Remembering others, as I have to-day, 

In their great sorrows, let me live alway 

Not for myself alone, but have a part, 

Such as a frail and erring spirit may, 

In love which is of thee, and which indeed thou art 


J. G. W. 
1st 10th mo., 1851. 

















MIRABEAU AND THE COUNT DE LA MARCK. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Correspondence entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le 
Comte de la Marck pendant les années, 1789, 
1790, et 1791, recueillie, mise en ordre, et publiée 
par M. de Bacourt. 3tomes. Paris. 1851. 


M. Tuiers observed, in a note to the first vol- 
ume of his History of the French Revolution, pub- 
lished upwards of twenty years ago, that the 
particulars of the conduct of Mirabeau towards all 
the several parties with which he had been con- 
nected were not yet accurately known, but that they 
were destined to be so. He had obtained, he said, 
positive information from the persons who were to 
publish these particulars—nay, he had himself seen 
the important document, in the form of a political 
confession of faith, which was the secret treaty of 
Mirabeau with the court; but that he was not at 
liberty to print any of the papers, or even to name 
those who had the custody of them. He could 
only affirm what would be sufficiently demonstrated 
at no great distance of time. 

After the lapse of a period far longer than had 
been suggested by M. Thiers, or contemplated by 
Mirabeau himself at the abrupt close of his tem- 
pestuous existence, the publication of the volumes 
now before us has redeemed this pledge, and placed 
before the world a large and certainly most curious 
body of evidence as to the secret political views of 
Mirabeau, and especially as to his relations with 
the court, during the first period of the revolution. 
Dark and hateful as were those days which let 
loose upon France and the world all the worst pas- 
sions of mankind, they present an eternal subject 
of inquiry and meditation to him who would read 
the history of the world amidst the convulsions of 
this age. These volumes redpen the frightful 
prospect. They show that, of the greatest calami- 
ties and horrors, none were from the very commence- 
ment unforeseen. They show by what fatality those 
evils, though foreseen, were not averted. Above 
all—such is the suicidal blindness of vanity—they 
exhibit, stripped of every disguise, that profligate, 
ambitious, and irregular spirit, which burned like 
a meteor at the approach of this storm—eager for 
power, eager for luxury, eager for gold—mingling 
the coarse pursuit of sensual enjoyment with 
schemes for the regeneration of an empire—at once 
a demagogue in one place, and a courtier in another 
—fanning the flame in public which he professed 
in secret to quench, and describing with infinite 
sagacity and unmeasured force, the amount of the 
calamities which his own eloquence and a 
only rendered more terrific and inevitable. To 
reconcile these inconsistencies ; to vindicate Mira- 
beau from the stain which rests upon his genius, 
and lowers his public career almost to the level of 
his private vices—and to present a definite apology 
for his tortuous policy and conduct—is a task be- 
yond the power of the biographer. But a singular 
combination of circumstances has preserved, and 
now at length disclosed, materials connected with 
this eventful period which will reward the most 
deliberate study. Posterity may draw from the 
correspondence of Mirabeau with the court what 
inferences it will, but these mysterious documents 
are now in their full extent, or very nearly so, be- 
fore us. Nothing more real or more genuine has 


been rescued from the great convulsion which was 
80 soon to overthrow the monarchy of France— 
nothing more vividly characteristic of the real spirit 
of that revolution from its first commencement ; of 
its authors who worked a ruin far beyond their in- 
VOL. XXXI. 
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tentions ; of its victims, who suffered evils so im- 
measurably beyond their deserts. A few months 
after the commencement of this short but moment- 
ous correspondence, he whose fervid and reckless 
nature addressed these appeals to the court was al- 
ready a corpse on the threshold of that labyrinth 
from which he saw and was to find no exit. The 
other parties to this occult transaction, who had 
engaged in it from attachment to the queen, and 
with some hope of attaching Mirabeau to her ser- 
vice, were scattered over Europe, and were to 
revisit the Trianon no more. Louis XVI., lost in 
apathy, unconscious of his resources, and at times 
incredulous of his danger—Marie Antoinette, roused 
to efforts of which she had long seemed incapa- 
ble, remained alone to face destruction. The life 
and death of Mirabeau, flung like an episode across 
the first act of the revolution, foreshadowed the 
whole catastrophe. In England the sagacity of 
Burke already discerned the character of that pes- 
tilence from the false halo which had at one moment 
surrounded its approach; and that discovery rent 
asunder the ties between him and his political 
friends. In France Mirabeau had seen as far and 
feared as much. He, too, discovered nothing be- 
tween the National Assembly and the future but 
the annihilation of the monarchy and the butchery 
of the king. But these forebodings seemed only to 
rouse him to greater ardor, to excite him to keener 
virulence, to stimulate his personal jealousies and 
insatiable ambition, and even to mask the precau- 
tions he labored to enforce on the court in the dis- 
guise of the Jacobin Club. It was the strange fate 
of Mirabeau to denounce to the court the hollow- 
ness of all the assurances on which it still relied 
against the revolution, which he was urging for 
wards ; and now, sixty years after the event, he de- 
nounces to posterity in these papers, destined for the 
private eye of Marie Antoinette, the hollowness of 
the scheme he affected to have made, and the worth- 
lessness of the rivals whom he was endeavoring to 
supplant. Nor, if he relied on these papers for 
his justification with posterity, as he expressed it 
in the closing hour of his life, can he have been 
insensible to the fact that these memorials of his 
secret policy were the strongest condemnation of 
his public acts, and that the false popularity which 
surrounded the hero of the revolutionary Assembly 
must be stripped off before history could recognize 
in him the fidelity or the sagacity of a servant of 
the crown. 

The history of these papers is so singular, that 
it is requisite we should introduce to our readers 
the secondary personages of this romantic narrative 
before we proceed to examine the documents them- 
selves. These volumes have been skilfully edited 
by M. de Bacourt, late minister of France at the 
Court of Turin, and who formerly filled an office 
connected with the French embassy in this country. 
It was, we believe, upon the recommendation of 
Prince Talleyrand, who took an interest in the 
earlier stages of M. de Bacourt’s career, that the 
late Prince Augustus d’Arenberg was induced to 
confide to this gentleman, about twenty years ago,, 
the deposit he had himself received from Mirabeau 
on his death-bed. The prince could not sanction 
a publication before the last actors in the scenes of 
1791 should have disappeared ; but he prepared a 
succinct narrative of the transactions in which he 
had been so deeply engaged; and this memoir 
forms the introduction to the present work. By an 
undeserved piece of good fortune, Mirabeau’s poat- 
humous vindication (if so it can be called) is. 
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placed under the care and produced upon the testi- 
mony of a man of illustrious rank and undisputed 
honor. He survived by half a century the events 
of 1791; he surveyed them in the maturity of years 
with an abundant store of contemporary evidence, 
in which he found more misrepresentation than 
fidelity or precision. He finally bequeathed his 
task to a gentleman worthy of his confidence ; and 
in accomplishing at this distance of date the last 
intentions of Mirabeau, the turbid stream of that 
depraved life loses much of its impurity by the 
tranquil and transparent medium through which it 
comes down tous. At the same time the language 
of the prince in his later years cannot efface the 
recollection of the part he was himself disposed to 
take in the outset of the revolution. His attach- 
ment to the person of the queen was strangely bal- 
anced by his intimacy with a man whose profligacy, 
obscenity, and utter want of honor were notorious 
to all Europe ; and we are sometimes embarrassed 
to know whether the facility with which he passes 
over transactions of the most scandalous inconsis- 
tency with Mirabeau’s personal engagements to 
himself and to the court is to be set down to the 
account of simplicity or bad faith. He was cer- 
. tainly frequently made the dupe of his former ally ; 
he was sometimes degraded into becoming his tool ; 
whilst Mirabeau speculated on the integrity of his 
name and the depth of his purse. 


I have been placed, (says the prince.) on a theatre 
where the actors were extremely conspicuous ; I have 
been intimateiy connected with some of the most cele- 
brated of them. I have known courts and the world. 
From observing the manner in which the esteem of 
mankind is distributed, and the motives upon which 
it is conferred—the facility with which it is sometimes 
caught by intriguants, whilst it is often refused to the 

—I learned that it must often be taken at a lower 
value than is commonly imputed to it; but I have 
felt at the same time that the one thing needful was 
ito be at peace with oneself, and to live within the do- 
‘main of one’s own conscience. 

For the last twenty years we have been inundated 
with memoirs on the revolution and the times in which 
I have lived. These examples would perhaps have 
deterred me from writing ; but I am reminded that, 
if this indifference be allowable for myself, [ have not 
the right to extend it to others ; and that, possessing 
the means of confuting calumny, I should seem to 
sanction it if [ withheld them from publication, But 
the supreme reason which has decided me is the en- 
gagement I had contracted with Mirabeau himself on 
his death-bed, to submit to posterity the evidence of 
the cause in which his memory is at stake, and to bear 
the testimony which is due from me to his energetic 
and loyal efforts to save his country and his king. I 
shall publish nothing in my lifetime ; but at least 
these materials will be found after me, and I shall 
leave it to others to make a suitable use of them. 
Truth never comes too late for history.—vol. i., p. 7. 


The Count de la Marck, in early youth, and also 
in his later years, known as Prince Augustus 
d’Arenberg, was the second son of the head of the 
sovereign house of that name, born in Brussels on 
the 30th of August, 1753. His father had distin- 
guished himself in the Seven Years’ War, and be- 
came early in life a field-marshal in the imperial 
service, and one of the original knights of the order 
of Maria Theresa. His family was thus closely 
connected with the court of Austria, then sovereign 
in the low countries ; and, on the other hand, the 
last male of the great house De Ja Marck, his 
mother’s father, offered to transfer to him a regi- 
ment of German infantry which had been raised by 
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the count’s predecessors for the service of France 
in the time of Louis XIV. This offer was accepted 
for young Augustus, who accordingly took the regi- 
ment and with it the title, though not the estates, 
of the Count de la Marck, and passed into the mili- 
tary service of France, though, as a prince of the 
empire, he was not, strictly speaking, a subject of 
that or any other power. ‘The assent of Maria 
Theresa was required to sanction this arrangement. 
It was the moment at which the Archduchess Marie 
Antoinette was on the eve of concluding those bril- 
liant nuptials which were the false harbingers of 
the greatest tragedy in the annals of kings. The 
young Austrian soldier was suitably recommended 
to the beautiful princess, who, like himself, had 
just adopted France as her home ; and, when he 
entered the gay society of Paris, where he was al- 
lowed, by special permission of the Court of Spain, 
to enjoy the rank of grandezza, which made him 
the equal of the highest class of French nobility, 
(for his German rank would not have been recog- 
nized at the French court,) he easily obtained the 
regard and confidence of Marie Antoinette and of 
the circles which she honored with the graceful 
intimacy of her happier years. He by and by 
married a great French heiress, and having distin- 
guished himself in an expedition to the East Indies, 
attained in every respect a very high position both 
at Paris and Versailles. It would be beside our 
present purpose, and it is somewhat beside the 
principal object of this book, to retrace the remi- 
niscences of the polished but detenceless and im- 
provident society of that period, upon which M. de 
la Marck dwells with natural predilection. The 
times already impending over it were such, that the 
least irregular court which Franee had ever seen 
was about to be assailed for vices slanderously at- 
tributed to its chief ornaments; and the sovereign 
who, more than any of his predecessors, had gov- 
erned for the sake of his people, was already 
denounced as a tyrant and suspected as a traitor. 
But the life of the Court of France, in the ten years 
immediately preceding the revolution, exhibited 
little that could prefigure that immense catastrophe. 
Even the Duke of Orleans is described by M. de la 
Marck as careless, weak, and humane, rather than 
as the deliberate enemy and ambitious rival of the 
court, which he afterwards proved himself to be ; 
and the cause assigned by M. de la Marck for this 
hostility—a mere breach of etiquette between one of 
the Austrian archdukes and the French princes of 
the blood—is ludicrously inadequate to account for 
the abominable passions subsequently exhibited in 
the career of Philippe Egalité. 

On one point, however, M.de la Marck is de- 
servedly explicit. The correspondence, throughout 
its most interesting portion, exhibits Marie Antoin- 
ette in the light of a political personage. ‘To her 
the counsels and appeals of Mirabeau were ad- 
dressed, and it was by her influence alone that this 
friendly conspiracy fur the salvation of the mon- 
archy was to act upon the irresolute mind of the 
king. The adoption of such means, after the 
events of 1789, shows either to what shifts the 
friends of the court were reduced, or that insult 
and danger had at last roused in Marie Antoinette 
something of the spirit of her heroic mother. In 
the first years of the king’s reign the queen had 
shown a marked repugnance to interfere in politics, 
and she had on more than one occasion refused to 
lend her influence to sway the cabinet or the king 
in favor of the policy of her brother, the Emperor 
Joseph. Thus at the outbreak of the war of suc 
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cession of Bavaria in 1778, the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor was instructed to demand of France the contin- 
gent of 24,000 men promised to the Imperial Court 
by the treaty of 1756. The queen was appealed 
to by the envoy, but she refused even to mention 
the subject to the king. In 1784, when the affairs 
of Holland gave rise to an apprehension of war, 
Austria failed in like manner to obtain the active 
support of France, in spite of the most pressing 
appeals from the emperor to his sister. Yet these 
very incidents were afterwards dressed up by all 
the arts of calumny—and the queen was invariably 
represented as a fureign intriguante, ready to sacri- 
fice the best interests of her adopted nation to the 
influence of her Austrian connexions. She had 
committed, indeed, the unpardonable fault of admit- 
ting to her society with marks of peculiar favor 
some of the foreigners who frequented the court ; 
but on M. de la Marck’s pointing out to her majesty 
that this predilection was liable to misconstruction, 
she replied, with affecting simplicity—ZJ¢ és true; 
but they, at least, ask nothing of me. Still more 
dangeruus to the queen was that rapacious and 
profligate society of the Polignacs, into which she 
was fatally drawn. But to that society the Aus- 
trian party at the court had never belonged. Count 
de Mercy, the Imperiat Ambassador, rarely went 
there. Count de Fersen, who knew the queen’s 
real opinion of that circle, had always refused to 
join it. M.de la Marck speaks of it with unmiti- 
gated aversion. ; 

It was not, however, in these frivolous and ex- 
clusive salons that M. de la Marck could ever have 
met Mirabeau, for the scandal of his vices was as 
undisguised as the violence of his opinions—and 
he had long been estranged, both in manners and 
habits, from the company to which he might from 
his birth have aspired. It was agreed, it seems, 
one day in the year 1788, that M. de Meilhan, the 
intendant of the province of Hainault, should bring 
Mirabeau to a dinner at the house of the Prince de 
Poix, eldest son of the Duc de Noailles, and then 
governor of Versailles. ‘The party consisted of 
M.de la Marck, the Tessés, the Viscount de 
Noailles, (younger brother of the host,) and some 
other persons curious to meet Mirabeau. He en- 
tered, and, with some astonishment, La Marck saw 
in him a man ungainly in countenance and figure, 
overdressed, wearing a huge quantity of powdered 
hair, large colored stone buttons to his coat, con- 
spicuous for a profusion of bows, an excess of com- 
pliments, and, in short, an entire absence of that 
modest self-possession which belongs to high breed- 
ing and good taste. As the dinner proceeded, the 
conversation took a political turn, and Mirabeau 
recovered all his advantage by the vigor and elo- 
quence with which he discussed the topics of the 
day. M.de la Marck naturally exchanged some 
remarks with him on the politics of Germany, with 
which Mirabeau was better acquainted than his 
countrymen usually are. In spite of the extreme 
difference of the characters of the two men, they 
attracted one another, and their acquaintance spee- 
dily ripened into a friendship, which remained un- 
broken till Mirabeau’s death. That friendship is 
one of the few passages of his life which left him 
better than it found him, and still sheds some 
credit on his memory. It is obvious, however, 
that in spite of the sentiment Mirabeau affected at 
times to throw over it, he had mainly sought and 
cultivated M. de la Marck, as he did every one else, 
for the use he could make of him, and it was a con- 
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nexion in which all the services were on one side 
and all the exactions on the other. 

Strange relations these to have sprung up even 
in that strange time between so great a favorite of 
fortune as Count de la Marck and one who had so 
litle to thank her for as Mirabeau:—the one a 
prince of the empire, associated by birth, feelings, 
and opinions with the nearest interests of the 
court; the other an outlaw, whose talents might 
shake the world, but could scarcely open a door 
in Paris; the one opulent, refined, a consummate 
gentleman; the other profligate, unscrupulous, 
coarse in his manners, reckless in his conduct. 
For the existence—above all for the protraction— 
of such an intimacy between two such men these 
volumes do not account, though they show how 
often and how sorely it was tried. The one had 
genius, without being able to regain the broad 
track of honor or the station of duty ; the other had 
virtue, but accompanied with boundless indulgence 
for the sins of genius, and (though his writing 
often shows remarkable talent) a want of practical 
penetration of which Mirabeau availed himself 
largely. Certain it is that through this eventful 
period they continued to live in constant intimacy, 
though their acquaintance brought neither to one 
nor to the other the political results each of them 
had anticipated. 

The relations thus commenced in society were 
soon tu be transplanted to a more agitated scene. 
Upon the convocation of the States-General, M. de 
la Marck was elected, though he had never been 
formally naturalized, for the bailliage of Quesnoy, 
in which his wife’s estate of Raismes was situated, 
and he sat, in fact, as the representative of the 
nobles of that frontier district, most of whom (like 
the head of his own house) resided in the Austrian 
Low Countries. It was not, therefore, until after 
the union of the three orders* that Mirabeau met 
him in the National Assembly. Their conversation 
was resumed on friendly terms, and, shortly after- 
wards, M.de la Marck invited the hero of the Jeu 
de Paume to dine alone with him in ni ~vivate 
apartments. Mirabeau accepted, saying, tu. vith 
an aristocrat like himself, he should always get ou 
well. In fact, the natural bent of Mirabeau’s mind, 
and even of his vices, was essentially aristocratic ; 
but he was the chief of those traitors to their order 
who in days of revolution let in upon the state the 
passions they despise and the pretensions they 
reject. The description of this interview deserves 
to be cited :— 


No sooner had Mirabeau entered the room than he 
said to M. de la Marck, ‘‘ You are displeased with 
me, are you not?’’—‘* With you and with many 
others.’’—*‘ If that is the case, you shouldbegin with 
those who live in the palace. The vessel of the state is 
struck by a most violent tempest, and there is no one 
at the helm.’’ Mirabeau continued a long while in 
this strain, excited himself to fury against the faults 
already committed, and accused M. Necker of inca- 
pacity and ignorance. He maintained that it was 
shameful for this minister not to have brought for- 
ward at the opening of the States-General a complete 


* It is singular that M. de la Marck barely alludes 
to the first steps of the Revolution, and especially to 
the decisive step of the union of the Three Orders— 
to which he himself, as a noble, assented, though it 
was in fuct the immediate and violent subjection of 
the Upper Chambers to the Tiers Etat, and was ac- 
complished by menaces and treachery which ought to 
have removed all doubt from his mind as to the line 





espoused by Mirabeau. 
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scheme of finance, adapted not only to cover the 
miserable deficit of 160 millions, but even to augment 
the revenue of the kingdom. He said that for such a 
country as France it was a mere joke to accomplish 
this object ; but that it required deeper views and 
bolder conceptions than those of M. Necker, who was, 
in his opinion, altogether below his position. M. de 
la Marck, without discussing these weighty questions, 
contented himself with replying, ‘‘ But what are you 
driving at, yourself, with the incendiary conduct you 
have adopted in the Assembly and out of doors?’’ 
“The fate of France is decided !’’ exclaimed Mira- 
beau—‘‘ The words Liberty and Taxes, voted by the 
people, have rung round the kingdom. We shall not 
get out of it without a government more or less simi- 
lar to that of England.”’ 

In the midst of all this declamation and abuse of 
the ministers, he still professed good-will to the mon- 
archy, and repeated that it was not his fault if he 
was repelled, and compelled for his personal safety 
to make himself the leader of the popular party. 
**The time is come,” said he, lifting his finger, 
** when men must be rated by what they carry in this 
little space under the forehead, between the eye- 
brows.”’ 

M. de la Marck vainly attempted to demonstrate to 
him that what he was saying neither justified nor ex- 
cused the audacity of his revolutionary speeches ; and 
that his eloquence, admirable as it was, was not worth 
the harm it did the country. ‘‘The day that the 
king’s ministers will consent to reason with me,”’ 
answered Mirabeau, ‘* they will find me devoted to 
the royal cause and the safety of the monarchy.’’ 
* cat what,’’ rejoined his friend, ‘‘is to be the end 
of the present state of things?”? ‘* The ruin of 
France,’’ answered he ; ‘‘ and if the country is to be 
saved, there must be no delay in employing the only 
means that can succeed. ‘The present system is 
absurd, insane. The Assembly is left to itself ; and 
it is supposed either that it can be subdued by force, 
as the aristocratic party have it, or brought round by 
the hollow and redundant phrases of M. Necker. 
What is wanted is, that the government should seek 
to form a party in it by means of men who could in- 
fluence, excite, or calm it.’’—p. 93. 


It was at the end of the month of June, 1789, 
a fortnight before the attack on the Bastille, that 
Mirabeau held this language, and at parting ex- 
pressed to M. de la Marck his desire frequently to 
repeat their private interviews. Enough had al- 
ready been said on this occasion to strengthen the 
profound apprehensions which the first blast of the 
revolution had excited in the minds best qualified 
to judge of it; and M. de Ja Marck saw the ad- 
vantage to be derived from a close observation of 
one who was destined to act so amazing a part in 
it. From this conversation, and from every suc- 
ceeding incident in the political career of Mirabeau, 
in as far as it was connected with M. de la Marck, 
it is easy to perceive that the great tribune of the 
people and chief revolutionary orator of the As- 
sembly was playing in different spheres a totally 
different game ;* and that his schemes were from 


* We shall not attempt to adduce in detail the volu- 
minous evidence of the numerous contradictions and 
inconsistencies which might be opposed from other 
sources to M. de la Marck’s narrative. But at this 
very moment—the commencement of July, 1789—there 
is ample and authentic proof both from the language 
and the public actions of Mirabeau that he was play- 
ing a double game. It was at this same time that he 
said to M. Mounier, who related the interview which 
took place in one of the bureaux of the Assembly, and 
to M. Bergasse, who was present—‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
met the Duke of Orleans yesterday and said to him, 
* Monsieur, you cannot deny that we may soon have 
Louis XVII. instead of Louis XVI., and, in that 
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the very outset of the revolution quite as much di- 
rected to the acquisition of ministerial power on the 
one side, as of popular influence on the other. Act- 
ing partly on the fears and partly on the hopes of 
the court; irreconcilable towards a minister like 
M. Necker, whom he felt it necessary to remove ; 
alternately servile and insolent to Lafayette and 
Montmorin, whom he hated and despised as much 
as he did Necker, but whom he hoped at times to 
convert into the instruments of his own devices ; 
Mirabeau invariably exhibited himself to M. de la 
Marck, and is consequently exhibited in this cor- 
respondence, as a man eager to take the govern- 
ment on the footing of a constitutional minister, 
and resolved, if he should succeed in this enter- 
prise, to devote himself to save the monarchy, in 
whose ruin he foresaw that the whole established 
order of things, the royal family, and probably he 
himself must perish. He was not ignorant of the 
enormous obstacles which his preceding history, 
his present violence, and his whole character pre- 
sented to the execution of such a scheme. He 
more than once exclaimed to his friend how bitterly 
he lamented the injury which the immorality of his 
early life was doing the state. He clung with the 
utmost tenacity to every chance which seemed 
likely to obtain for him the reluctant confidence of 
the court; and we shall presently see to what a 
strange series of coadjutors and intermediates he 
successively committed himself in the hope of 
obtaining the direction of affairs under the shelter 
of some ptirer name. But, however eager he 
might be to pursue this track, on which, except 
from M. de la Marck, he met with little encourage- 
ment, he seems not to have felt that the chief bar- 
rier lay in his own conduct since the meeting of 
the National Assembly, in his suspected relations 
with the guiltiest instigators of those first days of 
bloodshed and insult to the crown, and in the clear 
fact that if he meant well to the court he was false 
to the people. With these considerations present 
to her mind, and heightened by the aspersions 
which identified the great orator with all that was 
most fierce and personally hostile to herself in the 
revolution, it is not wonderful that the queen, to 
whom these appeals were mainly directed, recoiled 
from the offers of safety tendered by such hands. 
In September, 1789, M. de la Marck caused the 
Countess d’Ossun, a lady in waiting and a favorite 
of Marie Antoinette, to explain to her majesty the 
object and intentions with which he continued to 
cultivate the friendship of Mirabeau. The queen 
herself shortly afterwards tovk notice of this com- 
munication ; *‘I have never doubted,’’ said she, 
‘‘ of your sentiments ; but I think we shall never 
be so unhappy as to be reduced to the extremity of 
Mirabeau.”’ 

It is not, therefore, to these volumes that we 


case, your royal highness would be at least lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom.’ The Duke of Orleans, gen- 
tlemen, answered me very curtly.” It was at this 
same time that he was seen working with Rugot and 
Robespierre to breed dissatisfaction in the Assembly 
at the king’s assurance that the Assembly had nothing 
to fear from the troops ; and when Mounier accused 
him of tampering with the army, he replied—‘* My 
good fellow, I am as attached as you are to the throne ; 
but what does it signify whether we have Louis XVII. 
instead of Louis XVI., and why do we want a baby 
to govern us?” Above all, on the 9th of July, he pro- 
duced the memorable address to the king demanding 
the dismissal of the troops from Paris, which was 
followed by the measures that covered France with 
National Guards, and by the attack on the Bastille! 
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must look for the counterpart of the intrigues in 
which Mirabeau was here engaged, for unhappily 
the estimate we have long since formed of his 
character does not lead to the inference that 
because he had secretly adopted one line of policy 
he had bond fide—and entirely—abandoned the 
other. Certain it is, that throughout this period, 
and to the close of his life, even after Marie An- 
toinette had found herself forced to the painful 
extremity of listening to him, even personally, his 
language in public was to the last degree offensive 
and dangerous ; sometimes his votes were hostile 
—even when he protected, his attitude was men- 
acing. In a word, all the resources and exertions 
of his genius and his foresight were tainted with 
duplicity ; and history will not acquit a public man 
of great crimes because they were perpetrated 
openly, whilst he was protesting in secret against 
the policy he continued to pursue. 

On one point, however, M. de la Marck’s testi- 
mony assumes a more direct character, and he cer- 
tainly discredits, though we cannot think he satis- 
factorily disproves, the imputation on Mirabeau of 
secret relations, hostile to the court, with the Duke 
of Orleans. Up to the middle of the year 1788, he 
affirms positively that these two personages had 
never met. The duke, he says, requested him to 
make a dinner for the purr xe of introducing him to 
Mirabeau. The party took place, but it was un- 
pleasant: the principal guests were ill pleased 
with one another, and Mirabeau observed some days 
afterwards to his host, that as for the duke he 
‘¢ neither liked him nor trusted him.”” The ques- 
tion then—accepting M. de la Marck’s evidence in 
limine—is narrowed to this point ;—whether, be- 
tween the period immediately preceding the open- 
ing of the Etats Généraux and the 5th and 6th of 
October, 1789, the acquaintance of Mirabeau and 
Egalité had ripened into a political conspiracy ? 
To that supposition M. de la Marck gives a decided 
negative. He states that at the very time when 
Mirabeau was suspected of drawing money from 
the Palais Royal, he was, in fact, so distressed that 
he threw himself on his own generosity for a loan 
of 50 louis. M. de la Marck placed such a sum at 
his disposal, not only on that but on several other 
occasions, only requiring of him a promise that he 
would not borrow elsewhere, and hoping that this 
friendly assistance might secure the independence 
of his opinions. 

But he goes beyond these inferences :— 


In the conversations which I had every day with 
Mirabeau, I made him talk of the men who in those 
times seemed ready to march at the head of the revo- 
lution, if not to direct it. He had a sovereign con- 
tempt for most of them, and thought little of M. de 
Lafayette and the Duke of Orleans. Though it has 
often been repeated that he was led by the party of 
this latter personage, I can affirm, myself, that he 
never had intimate relations with the Orleans party. 
Laclos, who was the soul of it, knew men too well to 
give his confidence to Mirabeau ; and from the open- 
ing of the States-General, he had persuaded the Duke 
of Orleans, that Mirabeau would be for the king. A 
short time before the days of the 5th and 6th of Octo- 
ber, the Duke of Orleans came to dine at my house in 
Versailles with Count Mirabeau, and I clearly saw 
that there was a reserve between them which excluded 
the supposition of a secret understanding, for they 
had neither of them, at that time especially, any in- 
terest to deceive me. Indeed, a few days afterwards, 
I was confirmed in my opinion by a question of the 
Duke of Or'eans, who asked me suddenly and ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ When will Mirabeau serve the court?”’ I 





avoided answering in such a manner as to prolong the 
conversation, and merely said, ‘* At present, I think 
he has not taken the road to get there.”’—i., 112. 


We are compelled, by his own avowal, to impute 
to M. de la Marck less perspicacity than to Laclos, 
who ‘‘ knew men too well to give his confidence to 
Mirabeau.”’ It is not true that neither Mirabeau 
nor the Duke of Orleans had at that time any 
interest to deceive the amiable count ; for to deceive 
him was to deceive the court, and the least appear- 
ance of intimacy on the part of Mirabeau with the 
duke would have been a glaring contradiction to all 
the assurances he was constantly giving in private. 
If any such intimacy did exist, it would have been 
disguised under an appearance of reserve, and 
nowhere more carefully than at M. de la Marck’s 
table, whom both parties knew as the queen’s 
attached friend. 

The remainder of the passage relating to these 
events is, however, so striking and positive, that, 
without closer inspection, it would go far to remove 
the suspicion still lingering over them. 


The state of affairs became more and more alarm- 
ing. Towards the end of September, 1789, Mirabeau 
was always repeating to me, in speaking of the court, 
** What are those people thinking of? Don’t they see 
the chasms opening beneath their feet??? Once, ine 
deed, roused to more than ordinary exasperation, he 
cried out, ‘* All is lost. The king and queen will 
perish—you will see it. The populace will scourge 
their corpses’’—and, remarking the horror this ex- 
pression caused me, he added, ‘ Yes, will scrouge 
their corpses. You don’t enough understand the 
dangers of their position, yet they ought to be made 
known to them.”’’ 

Did his penetration already embrace the horrible 
events of the 5th and 6th of October? It would seem 
so ; but it was not to me alone that he thus expressed 
himself ; he concealed from no one his opinions and 
his fears. Hence his enemies, and, perhaps, many 
who were not his enemies, were led to say that he had 
prepared the movement of the 5th of October, and had 
played the chief part in it. The subsequent pro- 
cedure of the Chatalet against Mirabeau was founded 
in great measure on conversations he had held before 
that catastrophe. In fact, the most profound ob- 
scurity still veils the true instigators of that event. 
On the 4th of October, Paris was in the utmost fer- 
mentation ; a report was circulated that the banquet 
of the guards was the commencement of a plot for the 
destruction of the Assembly. The morning of the 
5th of October was, however, quiet at the Chateau. 
The king went out shooting, without paying much 
attention to the news from the capital ; and he only 
returned in the evening amidst the shots which the 
mob of Paris was firing on the guards in the great 
avenue of Versailles. 

If Mirabeau had been guilty of the crime of which 
he was accused, it was in the morning of that day 
that he must have concerted with his alleged accom- 
plices to direct the movement and avail himself of it ; 
but, instead of assisting at those councils of attack 
and defence, Mirabeau passed with me the day of 
the 5th October till six in the evening. We dined 
together alone, and discussed the affairs of Brabant 
over a map of that country, though the greater part 
of our conversation turned on the dangers of the court 
and the agitation then reigning in Paris. We were, 
however, still ignorant of the coming events of that 
day. All that Count Mirabeau said bore the stamp 
of that skill and vigor which the circumstances re- 
quired, and it would have been well if the subject 
had been treated in the king’s cabinet as it was by 
Mirabeau at my house. In all he said he spoke not 
the language of faction, but of a great citizen ; and I 
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affirm, from the bottom of my conscience, that this 
man was entirely a stranger, in his intentions as well 
as in his actions, to the intrigues which excited so 
violent an effervescence in the city of Paris.—i., 114. 
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It would certainly imply an astounding amount 
of duplicity and artifice that a man actually en- 
gaged in the preparation of an atrocious conspira- 
cy, then about to take a sanguinary vengeance on 
the Roya] Guards for the boisterous loyalty they 
had displayed at the banquet of the Ist of October, 
should pass the very hours during which the mob 


of Paris, headed by its female fiends, was marching J 


on Versailles, in discoursing with a faithful adhe- 
rent of the court on the perils instantly impending 
over the royal family, and the mode of averting 
disasters of which he was himself the contriver. 

The particulars related by M. de la Marck as to 
the occurrences of the 5th and 6th of October are 
greatly at variance with the accounts given by all 
other contemporary writers, and especially with the 
narrative adopted by M. Theirs. As to the 5th, 
this historian says : 


Il était onze heures du matin ; 
mouvemens de Paris. 
Président Mounier : 
sur nous. 


on apprend les 


marche ?—tant mieux !’’ répond Mounier. ‘* Qu’on 
nous tue tous—mais tous—l'état y gagnera.”’ 


tourna 4 sa place. 
trois heures, &c. 


M. de la Marck affirms on the contrary :— 


Mirabeau passa avec moi la journée du 5 Octobre 
Nous dinames chez moi 
Ce jour-la done, le 5 Octobre, aprés 
nos longues conversations sur les circonstances du 
moment, je conduisis Mirabeau a siz heures du soir 
a LV’ Assemblée, et c’est l@ que nous eimes pour la 

remiére fois connaissance de |’approche de la popu- 


jusqu’a six heures du soir. 
téte-a-téte, Xc. 


e de Paris. 


Here is a flat contradiction of the assertion that 
the approach of the mob was known and commented 


upon in the Assembly at eleven in the forenoon. 


But M. de Ja Marck says nothing of the morning 
silting of the Assembly, which had opened at 


eleven, and adjourned at three, to resume at six. 
Does he mean us to infer that he and Mirabeau 
were there together, and so spent the day in com- 
pany, or that they spent it in private? The latter 
might be supposed, if it were not well known, from 
the above anecdotes, and from other sources, that 
Mirabeau was at the morning sitting. If so, it is 
diffie:)t to conceive how the events of Paris, which 
had been in preparation during the whole of the 
eee day, should only have been known, at 

ersailles—to Mirabeau especially—at six in the 
evening of the 5th; and if M. de la Marck be 
wrong on this essential point of the time, what 
weight is due to the rest of his story? It distinctly 
appears, from all the other accounts we have been 
able to examine, that the mob began to arrive at 
Versailles between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 5th, and that Mirabeau had con- 
veyed his knowledge of its approach to Mounier 
four hours sooner, All M. de la Marck's declara- 
tions to the queen and to posterity in defence of 
Mirabeau rest on the incredible assurance that 
Mirabeau knew nothing of the approach of the 
mob till six in the evening. Upon this point, of 
such essential consequence to the whole theory of 

















Mirabeau s’avance vers le 
** Paris,’”’ lui dit-il, ** marche 
Trouvez vous mal, allez au chateau, dire 
au Roi d’accepter purement et simplement.’’ ‘* Paris 


“ Le 
mot est vraiment joli,’’ reprend Mirabeau, et il re- 
La discussion continua jusqu’a 





COUNT DE LA MARCK. 


Mirabeau’s conduct, as set forth by his friend, the 
narrative now before us stands quite alone, and 
seems irreconcilable with any supposition but a 
total failure of memory. 

At six o’clock, however, according to the prince, 
in the gathering’ dusk of an October evening, the 
first signs of the appalling night which was to 
follow were already perceptible, and the angry 
crowd rolled onward towards the palace. Mira- 
beau entered the Assembly, where the king’s mes- 
sage, implying his qualified acceptance of the pro- 
jected Constitution and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, was then under discussion, and 
was vehemently attacked by Robespierre. Mira- 
beau rose, not to defend the court, but to denounce 
what he termed ‘‘ those pretended fraternal ban- 
quets which insult the misery of the people, and 
throw sparks on materials already too combustible.” 
Pétion was called upon to sign and lay upon the 
table his denunciation of the: proceedings at the 
military banquet. Mirabeau exclaimed with terrific 
energy, that he regarded that denunciation as su- 
premely impolitic ; but that he himself was ready 
to furnish the details and to sign it—** provided 
the Assembly would declare that the person of the 
king is alone inviolable, and that al] other persons 
in the state, whoever they may be, are equaliy 
subject and responsible to the laws.’’? The Assem- 
bly was electrified by this appeal, which was un- 
derstood to cover an attack upon the queen, and 
the denunciation was withdrawn. But not a word 
in that place and at that moment of dangers which 
were to end, ere morning dawned, in brutal mas- 
sacre ; not an attempt to support even the dignity 
of the Assembly, whose sitting was interrupted by 
the irruption of Malliard at the head of a band of 
infuriated viragos! On the following day the royal 
family were dragged to Paris, and Mirabeau took the 
step, prudent in any case, of causing the Assembly 
to decree that it was inseparable from the person of 
the sovereign. Yet at this very crisis Mirabeau 
applied himself to the composition of the first of 
the confidential papers intended for the use of the 
court, which form the most curious portion of this 
collection ; and on the 15th of October, the note of 
which we shall quote the most striking passages 
was placed by its author in the hands of M. de la 
Marck to be communicated to the king. It will be 
observed that it is dated two days after the sudden 


departure of the Duke of Orleans for England and 
Mirabeau’s well-known speech, ‘‘ I take him for 
I would not have him for a valet.’’ 
At that moment all political connection between 
the two personages—if any such had existed—(on 
which point Lafayette’s language is most distinctly 
affirmative)—was undoubtedly broken, and we 
must express our conviction that at all events it 
Mirabeau’s description of the 
deplorable position of the monarchy is extremely 
powerful and just :— 


was never renewed. 


The king was not free to come to Paris, and whether 
the Assembly was or was not free to follow him 
thither, it certainly had not the power to save him 
Is, then, the king free in Paris? 
He is so far free that no other will entirely suppresses 
his own ; but he is certainly not free to quit Paris ; 
he is not free to choose the guards of his person ; he 
has not even the direct command of the militia to 
whom his safety is entrusted. Nor can it be said 
that the personal safety of the king in Paris is com- 
Placed as he is, the smallest accidents may 
compromise that safety, which is menaced by move- 
ments from without, by commotions within, by the 


from going there. 
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divisions of parties, the faults of zeal, those of impa- 

tience, and, most of all, by a violent collision between 

the capital and the provinces, If Paris is powerful, 

it also contains great causes of disturbance. Its 

excited mob is irresistible. Winter is approaching, 

subsistence is scarce, and a bankruptcy may ensue. 

What will Paris be in three months? Certainly a 

hospital, perhaps a theatre of horrors. _Is it there that | 
the head of the nation can deposite his own existence 

and all our hopes? 

Still more fatal events are in preparation. The 
National Assembly, so ill-composed from the first, 
finds the confidence of the country in its labors daily 
decreasing. ‘The best intentions cannot avert errors. 
The Assembly is borne beyond its own principles by 
the fatal irrevocability it gave to its first decrees, 
and, as it can neither contradict itself nor recede, its 
own power is an obstacle the more. The respect 
inspired by a great name and a great revolution seen 
from afar, and those hopes which are so necessary to 
a nation, still sustain it ; but every day some portion 
of public opinion detaches itself from the grand cause 
which required the individual concert of all parts of 
the empire. A dark commotion is at hand which 
may blast in a moment the fruit of the greatest enter- 
prise. The body politic falls into dissolution; a 
crisis can alone regenerate it. It requires a trans- 
fusion of new blood. The only way to save the state 
and the infant constitution is to place the king in a 
position which may allow him to throw himself in- 
stantly upon his people.—i., 367. 


He then proceeds to discuss in the same strain 
the various expedients which suggested themselves 
for this purpose. ‘To take post upon Metz or any 
other frontier would be to declare war on the 
nation and to abdicate the throne. ‘To remove into 
the interior of the kingdom and summon the nobles 
to join the royal standard there, would be not less 
dangerous. The plan which Mirabeau proposed 
was to contrive the organization of a corps of 
10,000 men on some point midway between Rouen 
and Paris, and that the court should then leave the 
capital in the face of day, and retire upon Nor- 
mandy, which was, by position and character, one 
of the most trustworthy parts of the kingdom, and 
might, in conjunction with Brittany and Anjou, 
present considerable military strength ; that this 
departure should be accompanied by a proclamation 
addressed to the nation against the tyranny of the 
mob of Paris, protesting that the king adhered to 
all his liberal intentions and engagements, and 
would fulfil them; that a new Assembly should 
shortly be convoked ; and that the authority of the 
crown was indissolubly united to the liberties and 
wishes of the people. 

This document contains the substance of the ad- 





vice Mirabeau uniformly tendered to the court, and | 
it must be supposed to express the opinion he really 
entertained at that time of the worthlessness of 
the assembly and the brutality of the mob of Paris. 
To surround the king with a competent military force 
in the heart of Normandy was then the recommen- 
dation of him who had called for the dismissal of the 
troops on the 9th of July, and had not interposed to 
prevent the massacre of the guards on the 6th of 
October! But this royal exodus was to be accom- 
panied by a declaration of policy in which it may 
fairly be inferred that he reserved to himself the 
largest share of actual power. 

M. de la Marck was not a little embarrassed by 





the receipt of such a communication. The queen 
was exasperated against Mirabeau for his language 
with reference to the banquet of the Gardes du | 
Corps and the suspicions which connected him with | 


the recent outrage on her person. The king was 
inaccessible. At length M. de la Marck requested 
a private interview with the Count de Provence 
(Monsieur) ; and was accordingly introduced to his 
closet at the Luxembourg in the dead of the night. 
His royal highness listened to La Marck’s strange 
story, and read the paper—but replied that the queen 
had not influence enough to decide the king to act in 
a question of this gravity, and that as for the king, 
his inherent weakness exceeded all belief. ‘* Figure 
to yourself as his character’’—added the epigram- 
matic brother—* balls of ivory oiled, which you try 
to keep together.”? After two hours’ discussion the 
matter seemed hopeless, and we infer that this me- 
muir never reached its destination.* Some further 
intercourse, however, took place between Mirabeau 
and Monsieur through the Duc de Lévis, and amongst 
the fantastic plans subsequently entertained and 
abandoned by Mirabeau for the formation of a cab- 
inet, in which he himself should take a leading part, 
one was to make the future Louis XVIII. nominal 
prime minister of Louis XVI. ! 

The ensuing weeks of November and December, 
1789, were principally engrossed by the attempts 
of Mirabeau to come to an understanding with Lafay- 
ette in the construction of a cabinet based upon a 
coalition, and including the leading members of the 
revolutionary party. In spite of the aversion and 
jealousy which they entertained for one another, a 
serious attempt was made by Talon and other friends 
to bring them together. Several personal confer- 
ences took place between them, and a note exists in 
Mirabeau‘s handwriting which reveals the scheme 
of this coalition government. Necker was to be 
the titular Premier, the Arch-bishop of Bordeaur 
Chancellor, M. de Liancourt Minister of War, Tal- 
leyrand Finance, M. de la Marck himself Marine, 
Mirabeau in the cabinet without a portfolio, Target 
Mayor of Paris, Lafayette Marshal of France and 
Generalissimo for the reérganization of the army. 
These projects, however, were as evanescent as 
they were vague. Even as early as the 7th of No- 
vember the Assembly had adopted the fatal resolu- 
tion that none of its members could enter the ministry 
during the whole period of the session. That res- 
olution was avowedly aimed at Mirabeau, lest the 
influence of his parliamentary talents should be trans- 
ferred to the service of the crown. But that influence 
failed to procure the rejection of the measure most 
adverse to his designs. He ironically proposed his 
own personal disqualification, but the original res- 
olution was put and carried against him, and from 
that moment the formation of a parliamentary cabi- 
net became impossible. No decision could more 
effectually contribute to aggravate the revolution 
than this, which left the Assembly without minis- 
terial leaders and the ministry without parliamen- 
tary authority. 

We return, however, to the direct relations of 
Mirabeau with the court, as the most curious and 
novel part of the work before us. An interval of 


* Camps, Mirabeau’s private secretary, who had 
copied the memoir of the 15th October, was so alarmed 
at what he had done that he was at one time on the 
point of divulging it to the National Assembly, by 
way of exculpating himself. M. Thiers has clear] 
been led into error when he affirms (vol. i., p. 180 
that the direct negotiation between Mirabeau and the 
court was commenced at this time; that is, in Octo- 
ber, 1789. The attempted negotiation through Mon- 


sieur produced at that time no result ; and M. de la 


Marck (who is M. Thiers’ ‘* Prince Etranger’’) left 


| Paris in December, under the impression that it had 


altogether failed. 
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some months occurred—from the 15th of December, 
1789, to the 10th of March in the following year— 
during which M. de la Marck repaired to Brussels 
to attend to his own family affairs in the Low Coun- 
tries. He was summoned back to Paris by M. de 
Mercy, with whom he had so many points of con- 
nexion and sympathy. On his return he found 
Mirabeau more than ever discouraged by the aspect 
of affairs, irritated at the failure of his ministerial 
projects, indignant at the incapacity of the govern- 
ment, jealous of his rivals in the Assembly, and tor- 
mented by his creditors. In this state of things M. 
de la Marck was at once informed by the Austrian 
ambassador that he had been sent for by order of 
their majesties—that the king and queen had re- 
solved to claim the services of Mirabeau, and that 
they charged La Marck with the entire conduct 
of this secret negotiation, which was not to be di- 
vulged even to M. Necker, who had entirely lost 
their confidence. A private interview was arranged 
at M. de la Marck’s house in the Rue St. Honoré 
between Mirabeau and M. de Mercy, at which the 
former repeated his earnest recommendation that 
the king should withdraw from Paris, but not from 
France. On the following day M. de la Marck 
was instructed to attend the queen in the private 
apartment of Madame Thibaut, her first femme de 
chambre. 


The queen began by saying that for about two 
months she and the king had taken the resolution of 


MIRABEAU AND THE 


COUNT DE LA MARCK. 


|man could not fail to be in direct opposition to those 
/of the ministry, and what good could come of such a 
, contradiction ?—** Now, then,’ said the king, ‘* how 
| do you think Mirabeau can serve me usefully ???—I 
|replied that I could only answer that question by re- 
|ferring it to himself, and I proposed that he should 
convey his suggestions to their majesties in writing. 
|The offer was at once accepted, and I retired, with 
| leave to communicate with the queen whenever I 
thought proper, but especially on the days when 
Madame Thibaut was in waiting.—i., 147. 


It could not escape a man of M. de la Marck’s 
| delicacy and discernment that this clandestine pro- 
ceeding was not very honorable to those to whom 
such a proposal was made, or very likely to prove 
useful to those from whom it came. He perceived 
at once that it was in fear rather than in confidence 
that the king and queen had at last consented to 
apply to Mirabeaun—that they hoped to duy him 
rather than to use him—and thought more of ex- 
tinguishing his hostility in the Assembly than of 
devoting his services to themselves and the state. 
| Nevertheless, he resolved to persevere—in the 
hope that the advice which Mirabeau himself would 
address to the queen might inspire their majesties 
with sufficient reliance on him to induce them 
more openly and resojutely to act upon his opinion, 
and even to call him to power. The effect of this 
proposition, unflattering as M. de la Marek deemed 


‘it, was exceedingly striking on Mirabeau himself. 








drawing nearer to Count Mirabeau, and that they | His vanity was intensely gratified by this reluctant 
had selected me for this purpose. She repeated what but spontaneous recognition of his power on the part 
she had said some months before, that she had never | of those who still wore the crown of France; and 
distrusted my personal relation with Mirabeau ; but | perchance M. de la Marck is not far wrong in his 
she inquired, with a certain tone of embarrassment notion that, in the early part of the revolution, not- 
and curiosity, if [ thought that Mirabeau had had no | withstanding the violence of the speeches delivered 
share in the horrors of the 5th and 6th of October. I in the National Assembly against the power of 
— her majesty that he had passed those two royalty, most of those daring haranguers might 
divi: in great part with myself, and that we were! have become ardent royalists, if the king and his 
ining together when the arrival of the Parisian mob! - had Saeed ey Ser draving th 

was announced at Versailles. I added that I had |'™!msters hac employed any art for drav'ing them 
wished at that time that the king’s ministers could | 0¥° hg their side. Mirabeau scoms to have over- 
have heard the opinions expressed at that tée-a-léte, | looked, with his natural impetuosity, the doubtful 
and still more, that they could have acted upon them. | 20d limited nature of the task confided to him, or 

* You give me pleasure,”’ answered the queen, in a | Father the utter inadequacy of the means compared 
more confident tone ; ‘I had great need to be unde- | With the magnitude of the enterprise. Under this 
ceived on this point, for, from the reports current at impulse, however, he addressed to the king the 
the time, I confess [ had retained a horror of Count | paper dated the 10th of May, 1790, which pledged 
Mirabeau, which has not a little contributed to retard ' him—as strongly as words could do it—to the de- 





our resolution to apply to him to check, if possible, 
the fatal consequences of the revolution.’’ 

At this moment the king entered. Without any 
preamble, and with his accustomed bluntness, he 
said, ‘* The queen has already told you that I mean 
to employ Count Mirabeau, if you think that it is his 
intention and in his power to be of use to me. What 
do you think ?”?’—I frankly answered that I thought 
this measure was taken very late, and I pointed out 
the extreme impolicy of his ministers, who ought from 
the opening of the States-General (as they might then 
easily have done) to have rallied to the king’s inter- 
ests the deputies most remarkable for their talents, 
who had since become leaders of the revolutionary 
party. I said that Mirabeau himself had suggested 
some such overture, but that the ministers had re- 
pelled him with an arrogant presumption which they 
certainly had no right to exhibit. I added, that the 
longer the remedy was deferred the more difficult it 
became to destroy the evil.‘ Ah,’’ said the king, 
** there is nothing to hope on that head from M. Necker. 
All that is done by M. de Mirabeau must remain a 
profound secret from my ministers, and I rely on you 
to secure it.’’—I was confounded by this answer. I 
could not conceive how the king could expect to employ 
a man like Mirabeau without the knowledge of his 
ministers. Indeed, the advice and the acts of such a 


| fence of the monarchy. 

It was at this period that the pecuniary arrange- 
ments between Mirabeau and the court were settled. 
; The queen had inquired what it world be proper 
| that the king should do for his new adherent. It 
| was proposed that his debts should be paid. Mira- 
| beau said he could not tell what his debts were— 
land that he should be perfectly satisfied if he could 
irely on 100 louis a month. At length a schedule 
of his debts was drawn up; some of them ludi- 
crously characteristic of the strange vicissitudes of 
his life—for instance, his wedding clothes were 
still unpaid for. ‘The whole sum, however, 
| amounted to only 208,000 franes, or £8350—no im- 
moderate sum, M. de la Marck observes, for a man 
who had just come by his father’s death into a 
landed estate of £2000 a year—if, indeed, that was 
all; but from Mirabean’s notorious irregularity in 
all such matters, and his utter indifference to the fate 
of his creditors, it is more than doubtful whether 
the schedule was complete. He still said that his 
debts were far too considerable to be paid, and that 
all he could expect was the 100 louisa month. At 
the next interview which M. de la Marck had 
with Louis XVI., the king said that the debts (as 
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per schedule) should be paid, and that Mirabeau 
should receive 6000 francs a month. Louis then 
placed in M. de la Marck’s hand four notes of hand 
for 250,000 frances each, making in all one million 
(£40,000), which were to be given to Mirabeau at 
the close of the session of the National Assembly, 
if he should have fulfilled his engagements. ‘These 
bills were never made over to him, and, after his 
death in the following year, M. de la Marck re- 
turned them to the king. 

Such acts of munificence threw Mirabeau into a 
state of frantic joyous excitement, and he instantly 
discovered in Louis XVI. all the qualities of a 
great sovereign. The first use he made of this 
turn in his affairs was, regardless of all that could 
be said by his friends, or was said by his enemies, 
to quit his lodgings and set up a luxurious estab- 
lishment, with cook, coachman, and all the exter- 
nal signs of an expenditure extravagantly beyond 
his known resources. 

The immediate result of the arrangement was 
the letter addressed by Mirabeau to Louis XVI., 
dated the 10th of May, 1790, which has been 
alluded to by several writers as the royalist profes- 
sion of faith of the great orator, and, indeed, had 
already been published by M. Barriére, but the 
solemnity of its language, and the peculiarity of 
= engagement thus contracted, entitle it to a place 

ere :— 


To the King. 


Profoundly affected by the sufferings of the king, 
who has least deserved to feel the pang of personal 
misfortune, and persuaded that if there be a prince 
in such a situation whose word may be trusted, that 
i is Louis XVI., I am, nevertheless, so armed 

y mankind and by events against the touching im- 
pression of all human vicissitudes, that I should feel 
an invincible repugnance to play a part in this mo- 
ment of partisanship and confusion, if I were not con- 
vinced that the restoration of the legitimate authority 
of the king is the first requisite of France, and the 
anly means to save her. 

But I perceive so clearly that we are in anarchy, 
and that we are sinking deeper into it every day—I 
am so indignant at the idea that I should only have 
contributed to a vast demolition—and the fear of see- 
ing any other head of the state than the king is so in- 
tolerable to me, that I feel I am imperiously recalled 
to public affairs when, wrapped in the silence of con- 
tempt, I imagined that I aspired to retirement. 
Here then is the profession of faith which the king 
has desired. He will himself deign to name the per- 
gon in whose hands it shall be deposited, for the dic- 
tates of prudence forbid his majesty to retain it, and 
this writing will remain forever as a judgment upon 
me or a testimony in my favor. 

I engage to serve with my whole influence the true 
interests of the king, and, lest this assertion appear 
too vague, I declare that I hold a counter-revolution 
to be not less dangerous and criminal than it is chi- 
merical in France to establish a government without 
a chief armed with the necessary powers to apply the 
whole public force of the country to execute the law. 
In these principles I shall communicate my opinion 
on passing events in writing, and I shall make it my 
chief business to place the executive power in its 
proper place in the constitution, which ought to be in 
its plenitude, without restriction or division, in the 
hands of the king. 

I promise the king loyalty, zeal, activity, energy, 
and a courage beyond all that has been imputed to 
me. I promise him all, in short, except success, 
which never depends on a single man, and which it 
would be culpable rashness and presumption to prom- 
ise in the terrible disorder which undermines the 
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state and threatens its chief. He must be a singular 
man who should be indifferent or unfaithful to the 
glory of saving both the one and the other, and that 
man I am not. 

Tue Count DE MrraBEav. 


In spite of the rhetorical artifices of this piece, 
which wants the simplicity of truth, and looks like 
a case drawn up for ulterior objects, we do not be- 
lieve that the professions of the writer were de- 
liberately and entirely false. It is impossible to 
doubt that Mirabeau had long since conceived the 
most gloomy forebodings of the results of the revo- 
lution ; and we think it likely enough that in his 
furious appeals to the popular party his true senti- 
ments were in reality more disguised than in his 
secret communications with the court. The nego- 
tiations just completed through M. de la Marck had 
flattered his vanity, inflated his hopes, and relieved 
him from his creditors. To inspire confidence in 
the court towards the insidious and terrible ally 
thus enlisted in their service, was obviously the 
only mode of strengthening and perpetuating his 
influence. He already aspired to a sway more 
definite and positive than that which he wielded 
as the tribune of a popular Assembly and the hero 
of a club. He despised cordially that Assembly 
which he fired day after day with eloquence not 
always in the best taste, or led by arguments 
which were as often sophisms as truths. The 
remnant of the executive power seemed almost 
within his grasp, and he flung himself upon it in 
the general wreck. ‘Totally devoid of principle, 
he turned with equal indifference to either side, 
and his interest seemed to incline at that moment 
towards the court. But that fragment of power 
was already chiefly held, and might hereafter be 
successfully disputed, by a man who up to that 
time represented more than Mirabeau himself the 
republican spirit of the Revolution. M. de Lafay- 
ette occupied in the streets of Paris, in the Na- 
tional Guard, and in the eyes of the public, the 
foremost place ; Mirabeau had as yet scarcely ex- 
tended his popular influence beyond the range of 
his parliamentary eloquence. All France was at 
the feet of Lafayette. The revolution was in his 
hands. The patronage of the crown was at his 
disposal. His presumption and his republicanism 
knew no bounds; and the arrogance with which 
he treated Mirabeau was equally preposterous, 
‘*T have conquered,” said the tricolor General of 
the Parisian Guard to M. Frochot, ‘‘I have con- 
quered the king of England in his power, the king 
of France in his authority, the people in its rage ; 
certainly I shall not yield to M. de Mirabeau.” 
Yet the struggle and the personal aversion of 
these two rivals were kept within limits. Mira- 
beau, on his side, was well aware that Lafayette 
was a man he either must conciliate by his ad- 
vances or paralyze by his attacks. He tried to do 
both, and, with his usual audacity, both simul 
taneously. 


Oh! M. de Lafayette !—he writes to the hated 
rival—Richelieu was Richelieu against the nation 
for the court, and though Richelieu did infinite harm 
to public liberty, he did a large amount of good to the 
monarchy. Be Richelieu over the court and for the 
nation, and you will reconstitute the monarchy whilst 
you extend and perpetuate the liberties of your coun- 
try. But Richelieu had his Capucin Joseph ; do you 
too have your Eminence Grise, or you will ruin your- 
self without saving us. Your great qualities require 
my impulse ; my impulse requires your great quali- 
ties: you believe little men, who, for little considera- 
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tions, by little manceuvres, and for little objects, 
seek to render us useless to each other: you do not 
see that you must espouse me and trust me for the 
very reasons for which your stupid partisans have 
most abused me. Sir! you palter with your destiny. 


—ii., 


It was on the Ist of June, 1790, that this letter 
was despatched to the general. On that same day 
Mirabeau penned his first note to the queen—and 
in it we read :— 


What is to become of that man who has already, 
from a supple intriguant and a humble courtier, come 
to be a keeper of kings—if nothing stops him in his 
career? Master of the Parisian army, and by that 
army of Paris—master, through Paris, of a great part 
of the National Guards of the kingdom ; able to dis- 

e of the executive power—if the ministers are cho- 
sen by himself; thus, too, of the army—thus, too, 
of the legislature. If ministers devoted to his ambi- 
tion refuse him no means of influence, will he not be 
the most absolute, the most formidable of dictators? 
—ii., 27. 

. 


What can surpass these flagrant proofs of duplic- 
ity within seven pages of a work designed gravely, 
it seems, to act as the whitewasher of Mirabeau t 

Another note, addressed to the court on the 20th 
of June, was even more unmeasured in its language 
and arrogant in its pretensions :— 


It cannot be disguised that the political crisis is at 
its height, and is alarmingly complicated. I do not 
think the throne, and still more the dynasty, have 
ever run a greater danger. It is no longer time to 
trust by halves, or to serve by halves. There is am- 
ple proof that Lafayette is equally ambitious and in- 
capable. He will make himself generalissimo—that 
is, he will cause the post of generalissimo to be offered 
him ; in other words, receive the de facto dictatorship, 
from the nation, or what appears to be the nation. 
That is his whole scheme for the present. As for a 

lan, he has none. His means, he picks tuem up by 

and day by day. His whole policy is to excite such | 
& fermentation amongst our neighbors that he may be 
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Those two men are ours : whatever is deliberated and 
agreed upon by them is our will, and that will musé 
be executed, or we must perish.’’—ii., 42. 


That this rhodomontade should have been seri- 
ously addressed to the court by Mirabeau, and an 
attempt made to place such expressions as these in 
the mouth of Marie Antoinette by the very man 
whom they concerned, is certainly one of the most 
startling ator yas of impertinence and vanity that 
even the French revolution ever exhibited to the 
world. But the attempt to bully and terrify the 
court overshot its mark; and, on the other hand, 
all approach to a reconciliation with Lafayette fell 
to the ground. Shortly afterwards Mirabeau, in 
writing to M. de Segur, said that he defied M. de 
Lafayette to name a single instance in which he had 
not broken his promises to Mirabeau, or in which 
Mirabeau had not kept his promises to Lafayette. 
Before October of the same year their relations had 
settled into permanent aversion and resentment, and 
thenceforth Lafayette is only mentioned in this cor- 
respondence under the nicknames of Gilles le Grand, 
Jupiter-Scapin, or the like. The queen, however, 
did not express her disapprobation of the tone of 
the extraordinary communication just cited ; and it 
was a few days after she had read that paper—on 
the 3rd of July—that a secret interview tovk place 
—the first and last—between Mirabeau and Marie 
Antoinette in the upper part of the gardens of St. 
Cloud. The queen accosted him (as she afterwards 
informed Madame Campan) by saying :—** In pres- 
ence of an ordinary enemy, a man who had sworn 
the ruin of the monarchy without perceiving its util- 
ity to a great people, the step I am now taking 
would be extremely out of place ; but when I speak 
to a Mirabeau,”’ &c. Mirabeau quitted the queen 
with the exclamation—Madame ! la monarchie est 
sauvée! Butin spite of the apparent intimacy which 
his relations with the court had at this period ac 
quired, and the vehement frankness with which he 
addressed the illustrious personages to whom these 
notes were transmitted, there is no indication that 
the conduct of either party was sincere. Mirabeau, 





allowed to extend over the whole kingdom the influ-| in the receipt of a large pension paid at short inter- 
ence of the mob (de la Courtille). The only re-| vals, and in the hope of acquiring more positive 
source against this state of things lies in the imbecil-| power by the overthrow of the ministry and the 





ity of his mind, the timidity of his character, and the 

narrowness of his head. The king has but one man, | 
and that is his wife ; the only security for her is in | 
the restoration of the royal authority. I trust she | 


would not accept life without her crown, but Ii 


am certain she will not preserve her life unless | 
she preserve her crown. ‘Ihe day will come, and | 
that soon, when she must try what can be done | 
by a woman and a child on horseback. That is 
for her a family resource (une méthode de famil- 
le); but meanwhile we must be prepared, and 
not expect to get out of an extraordinary crisis by 
ordinary men or means. The queen must speak to 
Lafayette, in the presence of the king, prepared and 
resolute, and say to him—*‘‘ Your functions entirely 





absorb your individual faculties, which can only be 
those of one man—and, while you are waiting to be | 
strengthened by a new ministry, we shall be lost. 
We must therefore strengthen you. You have! 
and we have the conviction that, besides his talent, | 


M. de Mirabeau is the only statesman of this country ; | 
that no other has his completeness, his courage, his | 
character. It is evident that he would not willingly | 
assist in demolishing us ; he must not be driven to | 
that pass ; he must be ours. To make him ours we 
must be his. He wants a grand object: great dan- 
gers, great means, a great glory. We are resigned 
or resolved to give him the confidence of despair. I 
demand that you shall unite yourself to M. de Mira- 
beau completely and entirely, so that we may say :— 








destruction of his rivals, was, we doubt not, earnest 
enough in his immediate proposals ;—but there we 
halt as to him; and on the other hand, from first to 
last it would seem that his remonstrances and sug- 
gestions remained without effect; his advice had 
been asked, as an indirect method of paralyzing his 
hostility in the Assembly—but it was never taken ; 
and from time to time he was irritated by the dis- 
covery that some agent of very inferior capacity, 
like M. Bergasse, had contrived to guide that per- 
plexed and irresolute c6terie which all his own elo 
quence and reasoning failed to move. 

In the position which Louis XVI. had then 
reached, it is impossible to deny that the policy traced 
out by Mirabeau was infinitely preferable to the 
feeble palliatives of the existing ministry, who were 


| drifting down the torrent, or to the abortive projects 


of flight and reaction put forward by the remains of 
the aristocratic party. Mirabeau strenuously advo- 
cated the formation of a nucleus of troops’in some 
available part of France, either at Fontainebleau or 
at Rouen, sufficiently near Paris to take away the 
appearance of flight, sufficiently remote from the tur- 
bulent capital to restore the sovereign and the royal 
family to their personal independence. Disorganized 
as the army was, it was still possible to rely on the 
fidelity of a few regiments animated by the spirit 
of their officers, and Mirabeau had already observed 
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the valor and discipline of the Swiss Guards, which 
were by-and-by to be vainly expended in the last 
fatal struggle of the 10thof August. He proposed 
to revive the office of Inspector-General of the Swiss 
troops, and to entrust that post to Count de la Marck 
himself, as an officer of unquestionable fidelity and 
ability. Alone amongst all the advisers of the 
court, who professed any tinge of liberal principles, 
Mirabeau boldly avowed that he did not recoil from 
the prospect of*civil war, since he regarded it as 
an evil of far less magnitude than the rule of mobs 
and the triumph of anarchy, and he foresaw that 
nothing but the regular action of military power 
could restore the authority of the crown. But he 
ardently, and in this instance successfully, resisted 
the peril of foreign war, and especially of war with 
England, when Spain, on the prospect of hostilities 
with reference to the Nootka Sound dispute, claimed 
the execution of the Family Compact. The appeal 
tu foreign succor against the internal dangers of 
the royal family and the monarchy, which so greatly 
aggravated those dangers on the outbreak of the 
war, and became the heaviest of the charges against 
the court, never entered into the plans disclosed by 
this correspondence ; for it is worthy of remark, 
that although, throughout this transaction, M. de 
Mercy, the Austrian ambassador in Paris, and M. 
de la Marck, an Austrian by birth, were the princi- 
pal agents of the court, they uniformly and exclu- 
sively acted as Frenchmen should have acted, and 
in defence of purely French interests. If ever there 
was an ‘* Austrian Committee,’’ as it was termed, 
in the closet of Marie Antoinette, it was in 1789 
and 1790, and it was composed of these two men. 
Long before the pretended disclosures of the Iron 
Chest, it had ceased to exist altogether, for both of 
them had left France; but even during the period 
of their greatest activity not a line is to be found 
which the most captious partisan could construe into 
an encroachment on the independence of the French 
nation. Mirabeau's uniform recommendation to the 
king was to endeavor to prepare military resources 
and some degree of popular support out of Paris and 
in the country ; to retire ¢hen from the capital with 
his face towards the enemy ; to form a government 
on national and liberal principles ; to complete the 
constitution, but to put an end to the revolution ; 
and to stake everything on the success of a scheme 
which, though hazardous, was better than sinking 
bit by bit, under the heavy pressure of necessity, 
into that abyss whose depth Mirabeau had already 
sounded. 

The king distinctly intimated, at a still later 
period, that he regarded his statements as much ex- 
aggerated ; but the advice given, and the force of 
reasoning with which it was supported, in spite of 
the blemish of occasional violence and exaggeration 
of language, considerably raise our estimate of Mira- 
beau’s political judgment. There is, we believe, 
no doubt that these papers were entirely written by 





himself. The drafts in his own handwriting are 
to be seen at this moment in the archives of the 
House of Arenberg at Brussels. The preparatory | 
labors of his Genevese aides de camp for his speeches | 
on questions of general interest in the National | 
Assembly were of a different character, and it seems 


that none of those persons were cognizant of the ex-| elected to everything. 
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months, was invariably and completely sterile—ex- 
cept indeed by its indirect influence on the public 
conduct of Mirabeau in the Assembly, where he 
might, and doubtless would, have become more 
bitterly hostile, if he had been thrown altogether 
and exclusively on his revolutionary associates. 

On the 20th of September he wrote to M. de 
la Marck :— 


The reason we do not get on is not my occupations, 
absorbing, as they have been for the last ten days, but 
the strange conduct of the court towards me. It never 
profits by one cf my counsels, and then calls me un- 
profitable. It is forever aggrandizing its enemy, with- 
out giving me any consecutive means of action or 
habitual instructions, and then affects to suppose this 
egy to be vanquished by me. This is pitiable.— 
ii., 198, 


And again more bitterly a month later :— 


I hardly know, my dear count, why I send you 
these notes ; but take them for what they are worth 
—here is another. These subjects for comparison 
with the masterpieces of Bergasse, and perhaps of 
Barnave and other great men, to whose hair, as of 
old to that of Nisus, the safety of the throne and of 
the empire is doubtless bound—these subjects for 
comparison are a mode of study not duller than a 
prison or more useless than a fairy tale. Vale et me 
ama.—ib., 256. 


But the 6000 francs a month kept him employed, 
and he exhaled his resentment in undoing his own 
work elsewhere. At that price suecess was an 
object of secondary importance. 

M. de la Marck himself, who, in all that has been 
preserved of their direct correspondence, manifests 
thorough confidence in Mirabean, did occasionally 
indicate some alarm and distrust, arising out of 
this state of things, in the reports which he ad- 
dressed to Count de Mercy, after that envoy had 
been withdrawn from Paris by the imperial gov- 
ernment. Thus, on the 26th of January, 1791— 


M. de Mirabeau is seeking to conciliate an apparent 
wish to serve with inaction, to drive others forward 
and to hold back himself, to have the merit of success 
without exposing his popularity to too severe a trial. 
We must not deceive ourselves ; this man finds in his 
talents, in his mistrust, and even in his faults, subter- 
fuges of dexterity by which he frequently escapes the 
nicest observation. . . . . 

M. de Mirabeau has been elected chef de bataillon 
in the National Guard *—and three days later a mem- 
ber of the administration of the department. He has 
accepted both these places, meaning subsequently to 
resign the former. He is now trying to be elected 
procureur syndic of the department. His popularity 


* This election gave rise to one of the strangest 
communications of Mirabeau to the court, for the Na- 
tional Guards were at that time the keepers, and 
almost the jailers, of the Tuileries, the officer on duty 
having the royal family under constant surveillance, 
Mirabeau affected to ask the queen’s permission to 
accept the post, insinuating that, while he was play- 
ing nine-pins with the Dauphin, or picking up his 
ball, he should have ample opportunities of convers- 
ing with his sovereign. 

But, in fact, Mirabeau was always eager to be 
He was indignant when 


tent of his relations with the court. These writings, | Bailly was chosen mayor of Paris in preference to 


on the contrary, bear the stamp of his own genius | 


—of his ardent resolution—and not unfrequently | 
of his irritation at the manifest failure of all his 


imself; he continually aimed at the presidency of 
the Assembly—he intimated to Lafayette his readiness 


| to accept an embassy to the east—he acted in the Na- 
|tional Guard when named chef de bataillon—and 


suggestions. For, as has been already stated, this | probably would not have refused, on the first vacancy, 
correspondence, continued during a period of ten | to be sexton of the parish. 
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has really increased of late, which makes me uneasy ; 
if ever he despairs of the government and stakes 
his fame on his popularity, he will be insatiable: and 
you know as well as I do, Monsieur le Comte, what 
popularity is in a time of revolution.—iii., 30. 


Such was the lame and unsatisfactory course of 
a negotiation which Mirabeau himself, in the most 
complete and elaborate of these documents, de- 
scribes as a system of ‘‘ obscure intrigue and art- 
ful dissimulation ;’’ for he who had shown himself 
most powerful to agitate and to destroy, proved 
himself powerless to save, and in the course of the 
imbroglio, many of the provisions on which he af- 
fected to rely for the salvation of his paymasters, 
were so puerile as to merit our wonder. The only 
feasible measure to which the court brought itself 
to assent was a journey undertaken by M. de la 
Marck himself to Metz and Strasburgh in Febru- 
ary, 1791, for the purpose of seeing M. de Bouillé 
and the army on the eastern frontier of the king- 
dom, which was in truth the last hope of the 
monarchy. Itis probable that the reports addressed 
by M. de la Marck to the king and queen on his 
return to Paris, strengthened the idea of flight— 
which, when all other hopes had failed, was af- 
terwards executed, but interrupted at Varennes. 
Mesilames, the king’s aunts, actually attempted to 
make their escape on the 19th of February, con- 
trary to the advice of Mirabeau, and were arrested 
at Arnay-le-Duc, in Burgundy. When the news 
of this incident arrived, La Marck had been sitting 
up all night drinking, and forwarded the intelli- 
gence to Mirabeau, with an intimation that his own 
faculties were not perfectly clear. But the question 
having been discussed in the Assembly, Mirabeau 
obtained a vote in favor of the princesses, who were 
consequently allowed to depart. On this occasion 
La Marck observes, in writing to M. de Merey— 


The determination of Mesdames to start has proved, 
that if the king followed their example he would proba- 
bly have the same success. He should only announce 
positively beforehand that he means to go out of Paris, 
fix the day of his departure, and persist with energy in 
his resolution. Jl faudrait bien qu’on le laissdt faire. 


Yet, as it turned out a few days afterwards, a mere 
excursion of the court to St. Cloud caused a riot 
in Paris ; and, indeed, in the very same letter, he 
speaks of M. de Lafayette’s resolution ‘‘ to keep 
his prisoner’’—for the king was the hostage of the 
monarchy held by the mob of the capital, and the 
dread of his escape was the constant bugbear of 
every club in the city. 

Such was the state of affairs, with no definite 
plan and no prospect of a more vigorous course of 
action, when the man, who was the centre of these 
intrigues, was struck in mid career by the abrupt 
summons of a mortal disease. In the last week, 
during which Mirabeau attended the sittings of the 
National Assembly, a question was under discus- 
sion relating to mines and the rights of mineral 
proprieturs in France, which was of the utmost 
personal importance to Count de la Marck. The 
Assembly seemed disposed to prohibit grants of 
mining leases. Mirabeau said to his friend—* If 
I do not defend sound principles in this matter, 
there will be an end of mining in France, and you 
will lose one of the chief parts of your fortune. If 
I do defend them, I shall crush our antagonists.”’ 
He spoke with effect on the 2ist of March on this 
subject, his speech having been prepared by Pellene, 
one of his secretaries. The question was to come 
on again on the 27th, and, though already ill, he 
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set to work again to produce the harangue that was 
to gain the victory. 


On the morning of that day, (says M. de la Marck,) 
he came to my house before nine o’clock. His coun- 
tenance was haggard, and he looked like a man on 
the eve of a serious illness, He got worse, and even 
at one time lost his consciousness. I did all I could 
to prevent him from going to the Assembly, but 
without success. He continually, answered, ‘* My 
friend, those fellows will ruin you if I don’t go; i 
will go ; you shall not keep me.’’ Feeling himself 
too weak to walk, he remembered I had some old 
Tokay, which he had drunk of several times. He 
rang and himself ordered some of it to be brought 
him. He took a couple of glasses, and got into his 
carriage. I wished to accompany him, but he in- 
sisted I should not go that day to the Assembly. He 
begged me to wait at home till he came back to me. 
I was obliged to yield. About three o’clock he re- 
turned. As he came into my room, he flung himself 
upon a sofa and said— Your cause is gained, and I 
am a dead man !—I cannot express what I felt at that 
moment, struck with terror as I was by the state of 
Mirabeau. In a few minutes I gave him my arm— 
led him to the carriage, got in with him, and drove 
to his house, which he never left more till he was 
carried to the grave.—iii., 93. 


The disease, which had on several former occa- 
sions threatened the life of Mirabeau and preyed 
upon his shattered constitution, now declared itself 
with extreme violence. From the first, Cabanis, 
who attended him, entertained no hope, and Mira- 
beau himself seemed, from the expressions he made 
use of to his friends, to be fully prepared for the 
worst. M.de la Marck was constantly with him, 
and it was on the fourth day of his illness and the 
third before his death that he confided to him the 
whole collection of his papers, at that time of such 
momentous importance to the chief persons in the 
state. On the 2nd of April, 1791, at half-past 
eight in the morning, after a long and painful strug- 
gle, Mirabeau expired, at the age of forty-two. His 
loss was mourned by the people, whom he had so 
often misled, as a national calamity, and it was 
said that upwards of 200,000 persons escorted his 
remains to the Pantheon. Certain it is that of all 
the adventurers whom the earlier months of the 
revolution had thrown before the world, Mirabeau 
alone at that moment seemed qualified to stride 
onwards in its rapid and terrible course. He 
had the good fortune to die before his popularity 
with the Assembly had undergone the test of 
ministerial power. He left, therefore, to both 
parties a sense of his vast abilities, augmented by 
the vague hopes which are apt to be excited by a 
career of unfulfilled renown. ‘To the popular 
party it seemed, in the anarchy which speedily 
ensued, that nothing was wanting to the cause of 
liberty but that daring leader ; to the court, that the 
revolution might still have been arrested by the 
counsels of such a convert. The character of 
Mirabeau, judged by his public acts, assisted by the 
strong light thrown on his private motives in this 
publication, justifies, in our opinion, no such favor- 
able inference on either side. In the clubs and as- 
semblies of the people there is ample evidence that 
he was playing a game widely distinct from his 
genuine opinions or his secret desires; in his 
relations with the court he was met at every turn 
by the distrust which his own virulent language in 
public sould not fail to inspire. But the real in- 
centive was neither patriotism nor loyalty ; it cen- 
tred altogether in his own personal interests, and 
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his conduct was turned either to the right or to the 
left by the merest caprice or by the basest impulses 
of resentment. 

With such objects, and such means of action, we 
can discover no evidence in support of the still not 
uncommon notion, that if the life of Mirabeau had 
been prolonged it would have fared otherwise with 
the French Revolution, and that even the monarchy 
might by his hands have been saved. We can 
discover no ground for supposing that his efficiency, 
the confidence of his employers, or the conjuncture 
of events, would ever have become greater or more 
opportune than they had been during the last twelve 
months of his life. He might have prevented some 
disastrous mistakes, such as the flight to Varennes 
and the return of the royal family ; but it was 
already beyond his reach to arrest the ravages of 
the monster he himself had invoked upon his coun- 
try. In these respects the correspondence now 
before us changes none of those conceptions of the 
man which we have on former occasions expressed ; 
it leaves him in possession of the doubtful honor 
of genius fruitful only in destruction, and of dis- 
honesty marking even his better actions as if they 
were crimes. On one point only it improves the 
aspect of his character by the apparent warmth and 
sincerity of several of his personal attachments, 
and especially of that for Count de la Marck him- 
self; but even in their connexion we trace nota 
little of the selfishness and the unfair practices of 
his habitual course. He has left behind him the 
reputation of unrivalled eloquence, of daring worthy 
of a nobler cause, of a judicious sagacity in the 
discussion of many of the chief political questions 
of the day, and even of a desire to quench the con- 
flagration he had kindled. But it was too late; 
the evil was beyond the control of any mortal 
power; and, had he lived, he would have lived 
only to perish, like all his political confederates, 
in the fierce anarchy which avenged the monarchy 
upon the authors of the revolution. 

Upon quitting the tempestuous atmosphere of 
France in October, 1791, Mirabeau’s amiable cor- 
respondent (who had previously dropped, and never 
resumed, the title of Count de la Marck) entered 
the military service of the emperor; and during 
the long years of revolutionary confiscation his 
only income was his pay as a general officer. On 
the fall of Napoleon Prince Augustus reacquired 
a great part of his furtune, and, settling at Brussels, 
continued to live there in the exercise of most 
graceful hospitality until 1833, when he died, at 
the age of eighty. 





From the Spectator. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 28TH OCT. 


Tue state of affairs in South Africa is one of 
ever-increasing embarrassment and hopeless en- 
tanglement. ‘The Caffres, aware of their inability 
to compete with disciplined soldiers in the field, 
have poured marauding swarms into the colony, 
left defenceless by Sir Harry Smith’s concentra- 
tion of the troops at his disposal in their own 
country, to coerce them there. If the English com- 
mander-in-chief follow them, he will acknowledge 
himself baffled, and thus encourage them to con- 
tinue hostilities ; if he remain where he is, he will 
leave the eastern districts of the colony to be sacked 
and plundered. The savages have outgeneralled 
him. He thought to crush them in their native 
strongholds; they keep him cooped up there, and 
carry the war into the English territory. But this 
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is only a small part of the evils with which South 
Africa is menaced. Dissensions and war are ex- 
tending over all the British settlements. Of these 
there may be said to be four, each differently cir- 
cumstanced. There are the Western districts of 
the Cape colony, protected in a great measure from 
hostile inroads by the desert which extends from 
the Orange River to a short distance from the sea. 
There are the Eastern districts, hemmed in between 
the great desert and the Caffre frontier, over which 
an inundation of barbarous invaders is now sweep- 
ing along exactly the same channels as in the four 
preceding Caffre wars. There is Natal, isolated 
from the other settlements by the intervention of 
Caffraria, surrounded by numerous independent 
tribes. In the interior, and to the north of the 
Eastern districts of the Cape colony, Caffraria, and 
Natal, is the Orange River sovereignty, with its 
straggling European farms and villages, separated 
from each other by tracts of country within which 
the native chiefs exercise an almost absolute au- 
thority. Even Caffraria, though nominally inde- 
pendent, possesses in the missionary stations and 
the diplomatic agents the elements of British colo- 
nization. Here is an enormous tract of country— 
extending from the 28th to the 35th degree of 
south latitude and from the 18th to the 37th degree 
of east longitude—and over its whole expanse, with 
the exception of the districts immediately adjoining 
Cape Town, a thin and scattered European popu- 
lation is surrounded by and intermingled with 
hordes of predatory, brave, and cunning savages. 
In Caffraria the prestige of European superiority 
and discipline has been weakened, if not destroyed ; 
the Eastern districts of the Cape colony swarm with 
marauding bands ; in the Orange River sovereignty, 
the British Resident has encouraged or allowed a 
portion of the native chiefs to expel one of their 
number by the strong hand, and the European set- 
tlers see their fields and homesteads in imminent 
danger of becoming the theatre of war. The colo- 
nists, distrusting the wisdom of their rulers, and 
irritated by contumelious treatment, refuse to exert 
themselves for their own defence; the Hottentots 
are mutinous and conspiring; the commander-in- 
chief finds the troops under him inadequate to put 
an end 4o hostilities. On the eastern and northern 
frontiers native tribes and the emigrant Boers wait 
to take advantage of the weakness of the British. 
This is a painful picture to contemplate; and, 
what is worse, the struggle is one from which this 
country cannot withdraw without confessing its in- 
ability to maintain its colonial empire and sinking 
into a secondary power ; while there is no appear 
ance of its having the ability to conduct the contest 
to a satisfactory and honorable termination without 
an immense sacrifice of treasure and life. For this 
our ministers are no doubt much to blame, but the 
responsibility of Parliament is greater. Last ses- 
sion, it was well known that many of these dis- 
asters had already occurred, and that others were 
inevitably impending. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies almost avowed in the House of Lords 
that he was animated by personal pique towards 
the colonists ; his colleagues as good as confessed 
that they were ignorant of what ought to be done, 
and utterly helpless. Yet Parliament, although 
the urgency of the case was obvious, tamely and 
disgracefully played the game of ministers; affected 
to credit their evasions ; and aided them by the ap- 
pointment of a packed committee, with investiga- 
tions aiming to suppress, not elicit information, to 
baffle if not silence the prayers and representations 
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of the colonists. Upon Parliament—mainly upon 
the House of Commons—tests the blame of having 
reduced South Africa to a condition so pregnant 
with luss and disgrace to Great Britain. 


Kossuu's reception at Southampton, on Thurs- 
day, has been of a nature to lighten the darkness 
of exile. It is one of the sunny passages in his 
varied and stirring life. Driven from Hungary by 
the utter prostration of the cause he had embraced, 
doomed to pine for a time in the restraints of his 
Turkish asylum, received with a chilly repulse at 
Marseilles, the Hungarian leader has been wel- 
comed in England with cheers and festivities. 
That there has been some “ getting up” about the 
tribute thus paid to him, cannot be denied ; but let 
the Austrian party—if such a party exist in Eng- 
Jand—try if anything like it can be got up fur them. 
Perfectly spontaneous the demonstration cannot be 
called, but there is a genuine sentiment in it. 
Kossuth, on his part, figures to much greater ad- 
vantage at Southampton than he did at Marseilles. 
His susceptible nature appears to have caught with 
happy tact the tone of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. At Marseilles, smarting under disap- 
pointment, and in close contact with extreme dem- 
ocrats, he echoed to a great extent their sentiments 
and language ; at Southampton he spoke to Eng- 
lishmen as Englishmen think and feel. It would 
appear from this that the essence of Kossuth’s being 
is that susceptibility to strong emotions, and power 
of giving them ready and fervid utterance, which 
form the. groundwork of the oratorical character. 
He is probably better fitted to play the part of the 
agitator than the statesman. This is said not in 
disparagement, but with a desire to appreciate cor- 
rectly the nature and position of one who has played 
60 important a part in the history of his country. 
There are times when a nation may be best served 
by the forecast and calculated action of a states- 
man, but there are also times when the services of 
the impulsive agitator are of more value. 





Tue movements in Germany are suspicious. 
The frontier garrisons towards France are about to 
be reinforced, and the armies of the principal states 
placed on a war footing. The avowed cause of 
this is the unsatisfactory aspect of French politics. 
Professions of a strictly defensive policy are made ; 
but the experience of the last seventy years has 
taught us how easily aggression, under the pretext 
of averting an attack, may be sophistically repre- 
sented as a purely defensive act. Yet a combina- 
tion of the three great Northern Powers against 
France, as the centre of revolutionary movements, 
would ‘be more likely to accelerate than retard a 
general European outburst. Russia alone appears 
(and may appear only from our ignorance of her 
internal relations) in a condition to act energeti- 
cally and efficaciously ; and the game of Russia is 
to engage Europe in broils that may prevent inter- 
ference with her own ambitious encroachments on 
Turkey. Austria is all but bankrupt; the excess 
of expenditure over income steadily increases, and 
the state currency appears to have reached the 
lowest stage of depreciation. Prussia has stretched 
her financial resources almost to breaking. Dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order of things is 
extending through the minor states of Germany, 
(Cassel, for example, Baden, and Hamburg,) even 
more on account of the pecuniary extortions to 
which they have been subjected fur the mainten- 
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ance of Austrian and Prussian armies, than from 
purely political feelings. A league of the despotic 
powers against France might again, as in the first 
revolution, combine the French people in a war of 
retaliation. In that case, the French armies might 
once more be in possession of Berlin and Vienna 
befure the sovereigns of Germany could agree 
among themselves who should lead the confed- 
erated armies. 





Tray appears to be sinking from bad to worse. 
The recurrence of the 14th of October has set the 
Romans to contrast the position now occupied by 
Pio Nono with his ovation on that day four years 
ago. The Roman government, in its treatment of 
political prisoners, emulates that of Naples; the 
latter perseveres unrelentingly in its persecution of 
Liberals; Tuseuny has sunk into an appanage of 
Austria ; and even respecting Sardinia, the last 
stay of the Italian constitutionalists, there is a 
rumor that she is on the eve of replacing her pres- 
ent minister at Rome by a devoted partisan of the 
clerical party. Yet all the Italian governments 
except the Sardinian must be conscious that noth- 
ing upholds them but the presence of French and 
Austrian troops. Of late there have been frequent 
arrests of officials in Rome, and refugees in Eng- 
land are in constant communication with the inmates 
of the Roman state prisons. The Italian rulers 
cannot rely even upon their own agents. 





Tue misunderstanding between the Porte and 
the Pacha of Egypt, arising out of the project of a 
railway across the Isthmus of Suez, is said to be 
satisfactorily adjusted. The Pacha has conde- 
scended to ask the Porte’s permission to construct 





the railway, and the Porte has‘granted it. But the 
permission is clogged with the proviso that the 
| Egyptian government must keep the construction 
| in its own hands, and not delegate it to any com- 
| pany of foreigners. ‘Time will show whether the 
Egyptian government is equal to the task. 


Tue latest intelligence from California presents a 
new phasis or development of Lynch law. Hitherto 
that irregular mode of administering justice has 
been confined in the American Republic to districts 
which possessed no regular administrative or judicial 
organization. But the Californians have got a con- 
stitution, have been recognized as a state, have 
elected a governor and other magistrates. Upon 
these officials, however, mere honorary titles seem 
to have been conferred; for, in defiance of their 
authority, capital execution has been inflicted by 
a self-appointed committee of vigilance. An insur- 
rection in Europe against the hereditary government 
in which the people has no share is intelligible ; 
but this insurrection in America against function- 
aries chosen not a year ago by the people, and fur 
a brief term, betrays a fickleness combined with 
ferocity that augurs ill for the ascendancy of law 
and order. 


Tue exploits of our Anti-Slavery cruisers in the 
waters of Brazil have induced the ministers of that 
empire to contemplate a measure which, if it do not 
arrest Lord Palmerston, may be productive of the 
gravest consequences. ‘They have proposed to the 
Senate, in the event of the British attacks upon 
their shipping in the ports and seas of Brazil, to 
place their coasting-trade under the protection of a 
foreign flag. There can be no doubt that the 





United States is the nation whose protection they 
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would invoke, and but little that their request would 
be granted. 





Tue County Rooms of the city of Aberdeen were 
crowded by a highly respectable audience on 21 
October, met under the presidency of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to further a project of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, for raising from 
300,0002. to 400,000/7. towards the building of new 
churches in connexion with the Established Church. 
Lord Haddo, Lord James Hay, Sir John Forbes, 
Admiral Gordon, Principal Dewar, and Dr. Robert- 
son of Edinburgh, were present. 

In recommending the project to the attention of 
his hearers, the chairman declared his fear that at 
the present moment Scotland is ‘living on her 
former reputation’ for the morality, religion, and 
intellectual culture of her people. Crime has 
increased, in the last twenty years, six or seven 
times more rapidly than population. In Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, there are 150,000 living without any 


connection with any denomination of Christians | 


whatever ; and it has been assumed that rore than 
500,000 of the population of the whole country are 
living ** without God in the world.’”? The Duke 
of Argyll had stated in the House of Lords, that in 
Scotland alone the amount of spirits consumed is 
7,000,000 gallons—more than three gallons for 
every man, woman, and child, in that part of the 
kingdom ; Lord Aberdeen had doubted that state- 
ment, but inquiries have shown that the Duke of 
Argyll was perfectly correct. Making deduction 
for those who take no part in the consumption, 
those figures disclose a state of intemperance such 
as was never witnessed in any other civilized coun- 
try in the world. But that is not the worst; for 
recently there has been a system of diabolical 
activity exhibited in the circulation of immoral and 
irreligious publications among the people, produc- 
ing not only the mere absence of attention to 


religious observances, and creating indifference to, 


the most sacred truths, but actually establishing 
and confirming infidelity and unbelief. The sane- 
tions of religion are indispensable to correct such 
evils; and the establishment of churches must be 
one of the instruments of the remedy. 

Other warm speeches were delivered; resolutions 
in accordance were adopted; and considerable 
subscriptions were made. 





From the Examiner. 

Aworner act of Lord Palmerston'’s diplomacy 
has called down upon his head still more bitter 
anathemas than his Neapolitan interference, and 
that is the liberation of Kossuth. Whatever may 
be thought of the ex-governor of Hungary, (and 
his temperate speeches at Southampton have already 
put to shame many gross misrepresentations of 
him,) there is but one opinion in England on the 
subject of his detention by Turkey at the desire of 
Austria. The addresses presented from every 
part of the United Kingdom have declared loudly 
enough the opinion of England on that question. 
The Porte had promised, ‘‘ before setting at lib- 
erty the persons confined at Kutayah, to communi- 
cate with the Austrian government, and endeavor 
to obtain its consent.”” Would it be believed that 
this was impudently construed into a promise never 
to set them free till Austria should agree? Of 
course our government could not accept such an 
interpretation ; and at last, resting on the support 
of England, and disgusted by the unpopularity 
which this unjust detention cast upon him in the 
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eyes of Europe, the Sultan set them free. The 
rage of Prince Schwarzenberg at this triumph of 
Lord Palmerston’s is now beyond all bounds, and 
his first thought has been how to revenge it. 

The means he has adopted are worthy of his 
other statesmanlike combinations. At the moment 
when Austria cannot raise a loan in any part of 
Europe, when her monarch can visit his provinces 
only in the midst of armies, when in the ranks of 
those armies even a mass of frightful discontent is 
known to exist, when the whole policy in which 
the government has been based is about to undergo 
a change—at such a moment Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, to revenge the liberation of Kossuth, deter- 
mines to risk involving Austria in a war with 
Turkey! It is well known that some of the Turk- 
ish provinces have been but lately the scenes of 
open revolt, caused by the dislike of the privileged 
classes to the introduction of reforms in the admin- 
istration. This revolt it is now the policy of 
Prince Schwarzenberg to revive; and no scruples 
for the misery in which he involves the innocent 
populations appear to stay him for a moment in 
the indulgence of this petty spite. The robber 
bands of Montenegro, tov, who live in constant fear 
of just punishment for their incursions on the 
Turkish territories, are now to receive Austrian 
protection, that for the future they may rob and 
murder without fear of punishment. In the last 
revolt of Bosnia, some Austrian subjects are said 
to have suffered losses during the war, fur which 
Austria will now also demand extravagant remu- 
neration. And to support these worthy objects an 
army of 25,000 men is to be collected along the 
Turkish frontiers of Croatia and Dalmatia. 

Should these measures be persisted in, and, if 
Schwarzenberg remains in power and is not con- 
trolled by the influence of Metternich and Ktibeck, 
we can hardly doubt that they will—England will 
have a more serious duty to perform than penning 
diplomatic notes. If we have demanded the liber- 
ation of Kossuth, we must be ready to defend the 
Sultan against the consequences which that act 
may have brought upon him. That Lord Palmer- 
ston is aware of these facts, and prepared to act as 
the honor and interest of England require, is of 
course not to be doubted ; but it is quite necessary 
that the attention of the people should be called to 
them too, for without their support no English 
minister can pursue a policy of any kind with vigor 
or effect. 





Tue French papers announce the death of the 
Duchess of Angouléme, at Fronsdorff, on the 19th 
instant—the anniversary day of the execution of 
her mother, Marie Antoinette. The last illness 
of the duchess was only of a few days’ duration ; 
and her nephew, the Duke of Chambord, was at 
her side from first to last. ‘The deceased princess 
was born on the 19th December, 1778.—Spect. 
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A Book of Romances, Lyrics, and Songs. By 
Bayard Taylor. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

The pieces are unequal in merit, but exhibit a pure 
taste, a cultivated ear, and a delicate fancy, if not 
uniformly original power. We do not see among 
them the Prize Song of Welcome to Jenny Lind. 
They are printed in the beautiful and regular style 
that now make the issues of these publishers to be so 
readily and favorably distinguished.— Christian Reg 
ister. 
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From the Commercial Advertiser. 

Lives of the Queens of Scotland. By Agnes Strick- 
land. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The second volume of these biographies contains 
the life of Lady Margaret Douglas, Countess of Len- 
nox, and the concluding chapters of the life of Mary of 
Lorraine, the second Queen of James the Fifth. Ih 
her line of authorship Miss Strickland is unrivalled. 
None of the other female writers who have undertaken 
biography have succeeded half so well. She sifts the 
records of the past with great diligence, and generally 
arrives at just conclusions. Her acumen is mascu- 
line, but she has all the naiveté and love of detail 

suliar to the female character—traits which enable 
oa to satisfy the understanding while pleasing the 
imagination. The influence of her writings is always 
thrown into the scale of morality and religion. For 
these reasons we regard her works with much favor, 
and heartily commend them to a place in every libra- 
ry. 


The Lady and the Priest. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


The lady is Fair Rosamond, and the priest, Thomas 
a Becket. Upon the historical reminiscences of these 
celebrated characters, of the reign of Henry the 
Second, Mrs. Maberly has based a romance which is 
highly dramatic, and more vigorously written than 
the productions of most female authors. The conflicts 
of the king with the Papal hierarchy, the conspiracy 
against the crown devised by the jealous Queen Elea- 
nor, and the manners and customs of the English 
nation in that age, are described with much regard to 
received authorities. In these respects the novel may 
be read as illustrative of literal history. 


By Mrs. Maberly. New 


London Labor and the London Poor. 
Mayhew. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This serial is issued with great regularity. The 
thirteenth number continues the description of street 
sellers, and has three life-like woodcuts of dog, bird, 
and nest venders. It is truly wonderful how Mr. 
Mayhew has managed to collect so much authentic 
information on such curious subjects. 


By Henry 


The Lily and the Bee. 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

At first glance this is not an attractive book. 
Written in the obsolete. style of the ancient Saxon 
ballads, it deters the most voracious reader, but, after 
reading a few pages, most minds will feel sufficiently 
interested to proceed. Mr. Warren isan extravagantly 
loyal Englishman, and adulates his queen and coun- 
try with full poetic license. The Crystal Palace, 
with its display of beauty and industry, has suggested 
the emblems of those qualities as a title for the book. 


Sacred Streams. By Philip H.Gosse. New York : 
Btringer & Townsend. 


By Samuel Warren. New 


We know no work of recent issue which we can 
more earnestly commend to readers than this. The 
theme is worthy of an inspired pen. Many of the 
most important portions of divine revelation are in- 
separably connected with waters which may well be 
termed ‘* Sacred Streams.’’ It was a happy thought 
of Mr. Gosse, to group descriptions of these in one 
book, interweaving with sketches of their present 
appearance such scriptural facts as relate to them, 
thus forming a volume of more than common interest. 


The rivers of Eden, the Nile, the Jordan, the lake of | 


Gennesaret, the brook Kidron, indeed nearly all the 
streams hallowed by the patriarchs and prophets, or 
the Saviour and his apostles, are described, with ac- 
curacy, in truly eloquent and impressive language. 
The Rev. Dr. Cheever has revised the work for the 
American press, and prefixes an introduction, in which 
he pays a just tribute to its merits. The illustrations 
sre numerous and well executed, and the typography, 
paper, and binding are such as render the volume @ 
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handsome gift book, as well as an ornament to the 
library. 


Rule and Misrule of the English in America. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The object of Judge Haliburton’s work is stated by 
himself to be the supply from our colonial history, of 
food and ‘‘ material for reflection, not only to those 
statesmen to whom our destinies are intrusted, but to 
those restless politicians who imagine a republican 
form of government suitable to the inhabitants of 
every country in the world.’? This was a very 
good purpose ; and though we cannot admire the way 
in which he has tried to accomplish it, we heartily 
agree with him that it is not every people who are 
fitted to enjoy the blessing, or able to exercise the 
high privilege, of governing themselves. ‘The author 
writes with antithetical point, liveliness, and clever 
illustration, but at the best has produced a satire, not 
a calm, philosophic, historical view. He may be 
read for amusement, not for instruction, except to 
the extent that all exaggerations are instructive, by 
aiding to show how much within extremes the truth 
lies. A work characterized by such a violent party 
spirit can add but little to the fame of its author.— 
Protestant Churchman. 


The Swiss Family Robinson; or, the Adventures 
of a Father, Mother, and Four Sons in a Desert 
Island. Concluding volume. New York: C.8. Fran- 
cis & Co. 

The fascination bound up in the first volume of this 
well-know book is familiar to all our juvenile readers. 
Juvenile, did we say? Why not own up, and say 
boldly, that we elders have participated in all the 
possible and impossible labors, inventions, dangers 
and deliverances of the good pastor and his family, 
with an avidity of sympathy which we shall neither 
attempt to apologize for, nor allow anybody to laugh 
us out of? The second part introduces new actors on 
the stage, and the scene is enlivened by beauty, hor- 
rified by bears, and made tender by babies, till the 
island drama ends, as all good dramas should, to the 
soft music of love and happiness. Nice book for long 
winter evenings, young friends !—Chris. Inquirer. 


Sir Roger de Coverly. 


This distinguished creation of Addison—between 
which and Sir John Falstaff, Horace Walpole once 
said, though a wide interval, nothing like it exists 
in literature for truthfulness and finish—has received 
the compliment of a separate and independent pre- 
sentation to the world, from the publishing house of 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Boston. The thirty 
‘* Spectators,’’ which were exclusively occupied with 
the adventures, conversations and opinions of this 
** good old knight of Worcestershire,’’ make a neat 
volume of two hundred and thirty duodecimo pages, 
stored with the very choicest specimens of Addison’s 
humor and taste. Much as these de Coverly essays 


| have been read and admired in the Spectator, where 


they are separated the one from the other by papers 
upon different topics, their admirers will find a new 
pleasure, and discover new merits in them, when they 
come to peruse them in this consecutive arrangement, 
each succeeding number helping to give completeness 
to the character to which each preceding one had 
imparted additional interest. The typography and 
orthography are copied exactly from the original 
edition of the Spectator, and are in admirable keep- 
ing with the quaint spirit of that work. We hardly 
remember to have seen a better specimen of old style 
printing executed in this country.—.V. Y. Eve. Post. 


Tales from Catland, for little Kittens. By anold 
Tabby. With Engravings from designs by Billings. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

We like these stories much, and so do our children. 
There are few more attractive books for little folks.— 
Chris. Register. 





